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THE WEEK. 


Sir Henry Fow ter delivered 
his annual address to his con- 
stituents at Wolverhampton on 
Monday evening. Considering 
the importance which politicians of all parties attach 
to Sir Henry Fowler’s utterances, it is surprising that 
his speech was not more adequately reported in the 
London daily papers. Yet, imperfect as the reports 
were, they have attracted a great deal of attention. 
The most important part of the speech was that 
which dealt with the question of Ireland. The Irish 
Local Government Act, according to Sir Henry, 
comes next after Mr. Gladstone’s Land Acts in the 
Irish legislation of the last fifty years. It was a 
gigantic reform, and might, indeed, be called a 
beneficent revolution. It had been carried by Lord 
Salisbury’s Government, the only Government that 
could have carried it, because no other Government 
could have induced the House of Lords to accept the 
measure. Yet the true author of this transfer to 
the people of Ireland of local self-government was 
not Lord Salisbury, but Mr. Gladstone, the man who 
had accomplished more, attempted more, and 
sacrificed more for Ireland than any other statesman 
of this century. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


TOUCHING upon the consequences which must 
follow the passing of the Local Government Act, Sir 
Henry Fowler used language that it is worth while 
to quote in full: ‘ Henceforth Ireland would have 
the same local autonomy as England and Scotland. 
He would be a bold man who would predict the im- 
mediate or remote results of this great change. 
Those results would depend upon the spirit and 
manner in which the Act was -worked, and upon 
the tone, character, and impartiality of the 
authorities which were now called into existence. 
They hoped and they trusted that all parties would 
unite in promoting an economical and efficient appli- 
cation of local organisation and administration to 
the varied necessities of Ireland. Time and experi- 
ence could alone show whether these hopes would be 
fulfilled. He ventured to express the opinion that 
the constituencies of Great Britain would require that 
this great experiment should be fully, fairly, and 
completely tried before they would reconsider the 


question of any further change in the government of 
Ireland.” 





THe “Liberal Forwards,” a body comprising 
some well-known Liberals of advanced views, have 
recently appealed to their members in all parts of 





the country to indicate upon a postcard the three 
reforms which they regard as the indispensable 
work of the next Liberal Administration. We are 
not told how many replies were received to this appeal, 
though the number is said to have been considerable. 
The largest number of votes for the first place was 
given to the subject of the veto of the House of 
Lords. One man one vote, registration, Home Rule, 
local veto, old-age pensions, taxation of land values, 
education, and other subjects were also mentioned, 
but the overwhelming preponderance of opinion 
was that the essential preliminary to all progress 
with Radical legislation was the abolition of the 
veto of the House of Lords. 


LoRD ROSEBERY made a notable speech on Thurs- 
day afternoon, at a Gladstone Memorial meeting in 
Edinburgh. Recalling the enthusiastic reception 
given to Mr. Gladstone on his return, during the 
Midlothian campaign of 1879, to the city he had 
lived in as a boy, he declared that there had hardly 
been so great a transport of enthusiasm over any 
British subject as was manifested in Edinburgh on 
that occasion ; and that the enthusiasm was personal 
as well as political. Political issues passed into 
history; but what remained of Mr. Gladstone 
was something beyond politics—the memory of a 
matchless individuality, of an oratory perhaps un- 
rivalled since that of ancient Athens, and a good 
deal more subtle, of a life which had advanced 
Christianity more than the counsels of thousands of 
sermons. Finally, Lord Rosebery referred to Mr. 
Gladstone’s testimony of his affection for Edin- 
burgh as evinced in the restoration of the Mercat 
Cross, and urged the men of Edinburgh, as a matter 
of patriotism, to show themselves worthy of their 
association with the great leader. 


Mr. AsquitTuH's speech at Sunderland on Wednes- 
day afforded welcome evidence of the passing of the 
war scare, both in the brevity of his reference to it 
and in the prominence given to domestic politics. 
He deprecated any soreness on the part of France 
over the solution of the Fashoda crisis, and urged 
Frenchmen to reflect that our maintenance of the 
open door in Africa was the best thing for France 
and for mankind. But the bulk of his speech was a 
reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s challenge last week as to 
the treatment by the Conservatives of their own 
social programme. Mr. Asquith pointed out that the 
“ unauthorised programme” of 1885 was far from 
being realised, inasmuch as it had included religious 
equality and revision of taxation for the benefit of 
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the poor; yet the Tories had not disestablished the 
Welsh Church, and had opposed Sir William Har- 
court's great financial reform. Nor had they really 
aided agricultural distress, for the Rating Bill did 
not count; and, as to old-age pensions, not to speak 
of minor members of the party, a promise of legisla- 
tion upon them had been printed on the back of Mr. 
Arthur Balfour's polling cards in 1895. The Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, moreover, had set up a 
privileged class among workmen, and left the mass 
with their claims unattended to. 


Sir Micnagt Hicks-BEACH spoke at Edinburgh 
on Wednesday, chiefly on questions of British foreign 
policy. He took occasion to pay a compliment to 
Lord Rosebery’s attitude during the recent Fashoda 
crisis, and to declare that no Liberal leader had done 
equally well since Mr. Gladstone asked the House of 
Commons for a vote of credit in connection with the 
Russian war scare of 1885. He maintained that the 
. recent crisis had cleared the air, and thatits solution 
would enable us to work much better with France 
than had been the case for some years past. Dealing 
with our presence in Egypt, and with a recent speech 
on it by Mr. McEwen, one of the Liberal members 
for Edinburgh, he insisted on the indirect benefits 
resulting to us from the occupation, as well as the 
direct benefits to the country itself and to the world. 
In conclusion, he dwelt on the increased recognition, 
even among Liberals, of the need of being ready for 
war, and stated that, thanks to our previous readi- 
ness, the recent naval preparations would only cost 
a few thousand pounds, whereas in previous wars or 
scares (under Liberal Governments, of course) 
millions had been thrown away. At the same time, 
he urged that a policy of expansion might easily 
involve a burden beyond the power of the nation 
to bear. 


Tur “swashbuckler tone” of some passages in 
the speech was severely criticised next day by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman at Stirling as specially 
unbecoming in a Minister of Finance. The real 
remedy for misunderstandings in foreign politics, 
Sir Henry pointed out, was frankness; but frank- 
ness was not achieved merely by reciting a list of 
recent controversies with another nation, coloured 
by our own views. The mass of the French 
nation, he declared, was wholly against war with 
England — especially on such slender grounds as 
the French claims afford. But only a small sec- 
tion of French politicians believed in them. Prince 
Henry of Orleans’s exposition of the plan for bring- 
ing the Abyssinians to block our progress in the 
Soudan was a strange return for the hospitality 
accorded to an exiled dynasty in England. Sir 
Henry took exception, also, to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s statement that money had 
been ‘“‘squandered” in previous. crises, and 
declared that much of the squandering must 
necessarily have taken place under the official 
superintendence of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach himself. 
Finally, he declared that had Lord Rosebery been 
Prime Minister there would have been no crisis over 
Fashoda. On the same evening, Lord Farrer, 
addressing the Cobden Club, urged that Free Trade 
in new countries would be the best remedy for the 
evils which the Czar designed to meet by his 
proposal—* the most important ever made”; while 
Mr. Ritchie, at Croydon, insisted on the value of 
Chambers of Commerce and the urgent need of 
improved commercial education. 


Tue London water question seems likely to 
occupy a large degree of the attention of Parliament 
during the coming session. The water companies 
have given notice of their intention to introduce a 
joint Bill next session for improving and facilitating 
intercommunication between the mains and works 
of the various companies, or, in other words, for 








making the entire metropolitan supply available in 
case of need over the whole area of distribution. 
The East London Company proposes to ask for 
powers for constructing new storage reservoirs, and 
for making the provision of cisterns in houses com. 
pulsory, whilst the London County Council has 
given formal notice of its intention to introduce a 
Bill empowering it to construct the necessary works 
for bringing a supply of water to London from 
Brecknockshire. 


LorpD AND LADY ABERDEEN have returned to 
England at the close of Lord Aberdeen’s term of 
office as Governor-General of Canada. On Tuesday 
evening they were entertained at a banquet by the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool. In replying to the toast 
of his health, Lord Aberdeen referred to the im- 
proved relations which now happily existed between 
Canada and the United States, and at the same time 
bore testimony to the fact that this improvement in 
the feeling between Canada and her nearest neigh- 
bour had not in the slightest degree diminished the 
warmth of the attachment of the people of the 
Dominion to the Mother Country. 





WE regret to see that Dr. Horton, the well-known 
Congregational minister, has been induced to raise 
what we cannot but describe as a false issue in 
connection with the question of Romanism in the 
English Church. On that question itself we have 
made it abundantly clear that we are as strongly 
anti-Romanist as Dr. Horton himself. But we 
must repudiate, as absolutely unfounded, his 
statement that the London Press has been “to 
a great extent captured by the Roman Church.” 
There are, of course, acknowledged organs of Roman 
Catholicism in the London Press, and Dr. Horton, as 
an Englishman and a Liberal, does not, we suppose, 
wish these journals to be suppressed; but, speaking 
with a knowledge of the London Press greater than 
that possessed by Dr. Horton, we are able to say 
that there is no truth in the statement that news- 
papers which sail under Protestant colours have in 
any case been captured by Roman Catholics. We 
can only regret that Dr. Horton has been so ill- 
advised as to raise this false issue on a question of 
very grave importance. 


THE Ritual controversy has seemed likely to turn 
off into a side-channel on the plea for “ reservation ” 
of the consecrated elements which has been put for- 
ward by Canon MacColl and others. The Dean of Lich- 
field, in a learned letter published in Monday's 7imes, 
argues that the law is not so clear as it seems, and 
urges that the question should be decided by a synod 
of the National Church after a statement of the case 
by the Bishops. It may well be replied that the 
Prayer Book is clear enough, and that it is not desir- 
able to snatch a decision affecting a great question 
of doctrine under cover of a side-issue affecting a 
minor point of “decency and order” in_practice. 
The controversy has, however, resulted in one 
benefit to the Church. It has brought about the 
resignation of the erratic Vicar of Clevedon, after a 
denial (in Thursday’s Times) that he ever con- 
templated the pious fraud attributed to him by the 
reporter and a Biblical argument in favour of the 
use of knuckle-dusters in church more offensive 
than any of the utterances with which he had been 
previously credited. 


Sir WintiaM Harcourt, however, has hastened 
to remind the world that there are still other issues 
involved by a vigorous letter which appears - 
Thursday’s Times. Toa great extent it is an attac’ 
on the revived celebration of All Souls’ Day, instl- 
tuted in the tenth century, with special reference to 
the doctrine of purgatory, and revived, 4s Sir 
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William Harcourt maintains, because the belief in that 
doctrine and in the power of the priests to mitigate 
its terrors gives priestcraft some of its most formid- 
able weapons. (The reader is tempted, in anticipation 
of disingenuous rejoinders on the part of the sacer- 
dotalists, to point out that the celebration of this 
day has two very distinct aspects—(1) the com- 
memoration of departed friends or heroes, which 
really meets a human need, as is shown by the pro- 
minence given to it in a multitude of non-Christian 
systems, from the early days of ancestor-worship to 
the religion of Comtism; and (2) the observances 
based on the doctrine of purgatory, which have no 
place in an Established Church whose articles call 
that doctrine ‘‘a fond thing vainly invented.’’) 
Turning to the question of the reservation of the 
sacred elements, Sir William denounces as dishonest 
the plea of “decency and order” mentioned above, 
and points out that, in view of the Act for the 
Submission of the Clergy, passed under Henry VIII, 
Dean Luckock’s proposed Synod could have no 
power whatever to change the law of the Establish- 
ment. 


THE Grand Jury at the Old Bailey on Tuesday, in 
obedience to what may almost be described as an 
instruction from the Recorder, threw out the bill in 
the case of six persons charged with manslaughter 
in connection with the recent death of a boxer at a 
contest at the National Sporting Club. The position 
of the learned Recorder seemed to be that boxing in 
itself was a lawful sport, and that, in consequence, 
no criminal responsibility could attach to anyone in 
connection with a death by misadventure in a 
boxing contest. Without pretending to question 
the accuracy of the Recorder's statement of the law, 
we would point out that, as a matter of fact, it 
seems an abuse of terms to speak of such contests as 
habitually take place at the Sporting Club as boxing 
matches. At any rate, if they come within the pre- 
sent legal definition of this form of sport, it is clear 
that the definition must be amended, in order that a 
wider line may be drawn between the innocent pas- 
time of boxing and prize-fighting of the ordinary 
kind. Two men have been killed within a few 
months at the Sporting Club, and many have received 
serious “punishment.” These facts are alone 
sufficient to prove that if the Recorder’s interpre- 
tation of the law is right, the law itself must be 
wrong. Prize-fighting, pure and simple, is illegal in 
this as in most civilised countries, It is difficult to 
see how boxing contests, which are prize-fights in 
everything but name, can be made legal by a mere 
change of nomenclature. 


THE Shipway pedigree case was ended on Wednes- 
day by a plea of guilty on the part of the ingenious 
prisoner and a sentence of three years’ penal servitude. 
One cannot but feel something more than a conven- 


tional regret that talents which are really remarkable, 


and valuable, though seldom adequately remunerated 
by society, should have found a fraudulent exercise. 
Possibly the forger—though he also practised 
forms of swindling which had no tinge of scholar- 
ship—persuaded himself by various moral sophisms 
that forging pedigrees did not matter much; and 
probably there are more respectable genealogists 
Who daily construct pedigrees, equally fictitious, 
With a good deal less ingenuity and enterprise. 
Colonel Shipway, however, unlike the clients of these 
gentlemen, demanded evidence, and the prisoner got 
it for him, even from unsuspecting experts. But 
the result gives force to the contention of Mr. 

- P. W. Phillimore, the eminent archivist, who 
Was instrumental in detecting Davies’s imposture. 
Vur parish and local records, as he points out, are all 
'N serious danger. Their present custodians often 
reverence them, but with a zeal not born of know- 
d ge. They are seldom safe from fire, or from the 
*predations of such persons as Davies. They 
‘annot all be brought to London; but they should 








surely be put into local registries, and duly arranged 
and indexed under the custody of skilled archivists. 


THE Spanish-American Peace Con- 
ference remains at a standstill, 
pending the exchange of explana-— 
tions between the two parties as to the latest 
American demand. A final breach, however, is not 
expected at Washington, though apparently it is in 
Paris; and there are indications that Spain means 
to accept some sort of responsibility for the Cuban 
debt, which America—rightly, as we pointed out 
some time ago—declines to take over with Cuba. 
Meanwhile, the “open door in the Philippines” is 
declared by the Secretary of State to mean that the 
door is equally open, or equally ajar, for all nations 
alike; American goods are to have no preference. 
The application of the Dingley tariff to the islands 
is hardly the way to develop a new market; and 
whether this application is made or not, the declara- 
tion clearly indicates that the islands are not to be 
considered part of the Union, and raises the constitu- 
tional difficulty whether they can be a protectorate 
—which we commend to the consideration of the 
Anti-Imperialist Society, just founded at Boston, 
with a really learned economist, Mr. Edward Atkin- 
son, at its head. It is easy, of course, to scoff at this 
new interpretation of the “ open door”; but it is 
clear that, when an uncivilised country is dealt with 
by new masters, a tariff is the safest means of taxa- 
tion, and may be the ecnly means of raising an 
adequate revenue. The important thing is that 
it should be a tariff for revenue alone. 


ABROAD. 





THE new Franco-Italian commercial arrangement, 
which has been under discussion for some time 
without attracting much public attention, was con- 
cluded on Monday afternoon. Its essence is that each 
country accords to the other the treatment of 
the most favoured nation. Italian products come 
under the French minimum tariff, and French pro- 
ducts under the ordinary tariff of Italy. But it 
seems that the commercial treaties existing between 
Italy and various other nations secure a further reduc- 
tion of rateson numerous descriptions of French goods. 
We discuss the possible consequences of the arrange- 
ment on a later page. 


THE exploitation of the Fashoda question in 
French politics has been notably exemplified this 
week. Prince Henry of Orleans’s “ open letter” to 
M. Delcassé is an ingenuous exposition of the designs 
of certain French colonial enthusiasts, and an 
ingenious combination of self-advertisement and 
attack on the present Government of the Republic. 
It is hardly advisable in the present state of Europe 
to admit to the full the truth of the suspicions long 
entertained as to French movements in Abyssinia ; 
and we doubt if the French colonial enthusiasts 
will profit much by Prince Henry’s implied identi- 
fication of their cause with his own. Still less 
will the reputation of Major Marchand be aided 
by his extraordinary letter, thanking M. Forain 
for his prophetic cartoon exhibiting the English in 
the Soudan preparing to paralyse the writer by 
reading him some French newspapers, and assuring 
him that the expectation had been realised, and that 
for thirty-six hours the attacks on the honour of the 
French army had rendered the expedition speech- 
less. Nevertheless, the Dreyfus case progresses 
towards revision, in spite of the authority of the 
explorer. Dreyfus is awarded greater liberty : and 
the decision to court-martial Colonel Picquart for 
his alleged malpractices in connection with the 
notorious petit bleu is possibly a sign of despair. 


If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign tnatches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Last Friday week the French Ministry came to 
an important decision affecting the development 
of its own possessions and of South-Western China. 
It sanctioned in principle an extensive system of 
railways, intended to traverse the peninsula of 
Cochin-China, and to provide a channel through 
French territory for the potential trade of 
Yunnan with the outer world. The _first- 
mentioned object involves opening up the Me- 
kong Valley, and providing an _ alternative 
route between Saigon and the coast of Annam at 
periods when the latter is difficult of approach by 
sea. The line towards Yunnan is to be made at once 
from Haiphong as far as Lao-Kai, on the Chinese 
frontier, and the extension in Chinese territory is to 
be undertaken by a French company, who will have 
transferred to them a French concession already 
obtained from the Chinese Government. The system, 
when completed, will be some 2,500 miles in length, 
but the sections to be made at present will make 
up only 1,000 miles. The cost of them — eight 
millions sterling—is to be raised with a Govern- 
ment guarantee of interest at 3) per cent. As 
the Daily Mail had shown this week, British 
subjects have already done pretty well in the matter 
of concessions in the more northerly parts of China. 
But still, in view of the possibilities of Yunnan, we 
are not sorry to learn that good progress is being 
made with the survey of the railway intended to 
connect that province with British Burma. 


THE aspect of internal politics in Germany 
becomes more’ and more troubled. The question of 
the succession in Lippe-Detmold—which is the most 
important of the issues involved in that microscopic 
conflict, more so even than the question of Imperial 
manners — has been referred by the Prussian 
Government to the Federal Council: but its con- 
sideration by that body might be an awkward 
precedent if it were applied (as it very well 
might be, some day) to the succession, say, in 
Bavaria. The expulsion of Danes from Schleswig 
continues, and seems likely to close at least one of 
the markets naturally open to German goods; and 
it has been accompanied by an expulsion of Dutch 
factory operatives from Westphalia. All this 
Prussianising seems to have created alarm in the 
south, and will probably render the Catholic Centre, 
which has its chief strength in South Germany, less 
ready to be “placated” into forming part of the 
Government majority than was expected just after 
the General Election. 


Tue domestic affairs of the Dual Monarchy are 
becoming more and more confused and dangerous. 
The condition of Austrian politics has long been 
chaotic: but, as the result, Hungary was becoming 
the predominant partner in the concern. The 
negotiations conducted in Ischl in August last 
between the Emperor and the Premiers of the 
two countries had shown this clearly enough. Hun- 
gary was to do for Austria what Austria could not 
join in doing for herself: she was to renew the 
financial arrangement between the two countries, 
not as a contract, but as a concession from herself, 
and thereby lay up a claim for gratitude which 
no future Austrian Ministry—still less any future 
Emperor—could well have afforded to overlook. 
Hungary might therefore, had she chosen, have kept 
up the empire in future almost on her own terms, 
But the Hungarian Opposition seem bent on de- 
priving her of this advantage. It was perfectly 


natural that patriotic Hungarians should attack the 
joint Minister of War, General Krieghammer, for a 
fatuous order rousing the bitter memories of 1848 in 
Hungary and destroying the whole effect of the 
concession just made by the Emperor in removing 
the monument of General Hentzi to a place where it 
would no longer irritate the Magyars of Buda-Pesth 


But the attack has led to scenes in the House which 
have no parallel save in the Austrian Reichsrath 
The Budget debate will not be concluded this year: 
so the Compromise cannot be debated. And « 
Hungary, which prides itself on traditions of self. 
government second only to those of England, js 
reduced to political impotence. 


It is not easy to understand the motives of an 
Oppesition which includes not merely the fanatical] 
Nationalists headed by M. Kossuth but the more 
moderate following of Count Apponyi. But the 
opinion held on the Continent is that the prime 
movers in the obstruction are those who alone can 
profit by it; the Clericals of Hungary, working in 
unison with the Clericals of Austria. The Libera] 
Government of Hungary, which probably does not 
represent the majority of the total population, js 
the great obstacle to the rule of the Church; and the 
Church—or an active clique of Churchmen—is held to 
be profiting by the agitation both in Hungary and in 
Austria. Even in Tirol there are signs of a Germanic 
revolt: and while in parts of Styria the Germans 
are becoming Old Catholics, in Bohemia they are 
said to meditate a collective adoption of the Pro- 
testant faith. Even the mass of the Viennese Anti- 
Semites, it is said, are coming to see that their 
movement is not social but Clerical. If fresh 
evidence of the dominance of Clericalism in Austria 
to-day is wanted, it is supplied by the difficulties 
made by the local authorities as to renewing 
the licences of certain of the Bible Society's col. 
porteurs. 


THE news from Crete continues favourable. The 
disarmament of the inhabitants appears to be 
progressing with fewer difficulties than might have 
been expected ; a sum of four million francs—to be 
repaid hereafter out of the revenue of the island— 
has been promised by the four Powers, part of 
which will be applied to restoring the rural popu- 
lation to its homes; and the Christians and Moham- 
medans are apparently becoming reconciled. In the 
British zone, it is interesting to observe, British 
impartiality in administration has gained (as it 
usually does) the respect and confidence of the 
natives, if not their affection. Prince George of 
Greece is not yet inaugurated, owing, appar- 
ently, to further difficulties between the Powers 
as to the Cretan flag and his term of office. 
It is to be hoped that the precedent of Samos will 
be followed, and that Crete will have a flag of her 
own. The immediate subject of interest at the 
present moment, however, is as to the person to be 
appointed adviser and deputy to Prince George. It 
is on this Grand Vizier that the welfare of the island 
must largely depend ; and the field is, we suppose, 
still restricted by the mutual jealousies of the 
‘Powers and the dislike entertained for western 
Liberals like M. Numa Droz by persons of authority 
in Russia. Meanwhile the centre of interest in the 
Near East seems rapidly shifting to Armenia or 
Macedonia. The prospect in these countries is dealt 
with in a very important letter by our Constan- 
tinople correspondent, which will be found on 4 


later page. 


“Love TRIUMPHANT, AND OTHER 
New Poems,” by Annie Matheson, 
will shortly be published by Messrs. 
A. D. Innes & Co. The title is, of course, suggested 
by the great picture by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A, & 
reproduction of which in photogravure (by special 
permission of the painter) will form the frontispiece 
of the volume. Those who are acquainted with the 
authoress’s verse (a little of which bas appeared = 
our columns) will await the publication with 4 
pectant attention, and (perhaps we may add) wit 
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the pleasure of anticipation. 
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“Rock VILLAGES OF THE RIVIERA,” by William 
Scott, with illustrations by its author, is in prepara- 
tion by Messrs. A. & C. Black. These curious and 
picturesque communities, perched in high and lonely 
spots where the ordinary traveller may sometimes 
see them from afar, have a history which seems 
likely to offer plenty of interest to the student of 
antiquities and of political science. We suspect 
that they furnish examples of the kind of village 
leagues which has left many traces in the early 
history of Greece, of Italy, and of Switzerland, and 
of which, we believe, an example existed not long 
ago on Mount Pelion, high up above the Gulf of 
Volo.—Mr. Thomas Burleigh announces for im- 
mediate publication a fourth and cheaper edition of 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell's “ Life of Christina Rossetti,” 
with the original illustrations. 





Messrs. LAWLEY & Co. have just published a 
reissue Of the Rev. Nigel MacNeill’s “ Literature 
of the Highlanders,” the first complete account ever 
attempted of Gaelic literature, to which the “ Celtic 
revival” gives a fresh interest.—Among the forth- 
coming volumes of “ The Temple Classics’ we notice 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh,” edited by Mr. Bux- 
ton Forman; “ Tristram Shandy,” edited by Walter 
Jerrold: and Carlyle’s “ Past and Present,” edited 
by G. Lowes Dickinson.—The “Temple Edition” 
of Dickens will be begun shortly, with the “ Pick- 
wick Papers” in three volumes. Mr. Walter Jerrold 
will contribute bibliographical notes to each of the 
works in this edition——Among Mr. Fisher Unwin’s 
new books we may mention a novel by Miss Con- 
stance Cotterell, dealing with Quaker life, under the 
title, ‘ Love is Not so Light,” and a book of “ Cookery 
for Invalids,” edited by Mrs. Humphry, best known 
as “ Madge,” of Truth. Mr. Unwin also announces 
for next week a translation, with some abridgements, 
of the late General Enrico della Rocca’s “ Autobio- 
grafia di un Veterano,’ which is an important 
contribution to the history of Italian independence. 
The translator is Mrs. Janet Ross, known as the 
authoress of a biography of her mother and grand- 
mother (Lady Duff-Gordon and Mrs. Austin, the 
wife of the famous jurist), and as herself the 
authoress of a charming work on Southern Italy. 


Messrs. THOMAS NELSON & SONS send us an 
attractive catalogue of Bibles of various sizes and 
forms. The “ Teachers’ Bibles” in particular con- 
tain excellent elucidatory matter, including an in- 
dexed atlas, a concordance, and a “ Bible Treasury.” 
This latter, which is also sold separately, contains 
much valuable information, the correctness of 
which has the best possible guarantee in the names 
of such contributors as Professors Bonney, W. M. 
Ramsay, Rendel Harris, and G. A. Smith, and a host 
of others. 


THE RicHt Hon. THE EARL OF 
LATHOM, G.C.B., had been Lord 
Chamberlain of the Queen’s 
Household at both the Jubilees, and had been a very 
important personage in Lancashire, in society, and 
in Masonic circles.—Sir George Baden Powell, M.P. 
for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool, and the son 
of one of the most eminent Oxford professors and 
Broad Churchmen of the last generation, was an 
enthusiastic promoter, both unofficially and as a mem- 
er of various Commissions, of the welfare of the 
Colonial Empire, and (in spite of his Conservatism 
and Imperialism) a sound economist.—Alderman Sir 
Stuart Knill was Lord Mayor of London in 1892, and 
one of the only two Roman Catholics who have ever 
held that office. He was also a learned archzeologist. 
~The Hon. Norman Grosvenor had been Liberal M.P. 
for Chester from 1865 to 1874, and had done much to 
Popularise good music among the poorer classes of 
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London.—Sir John Fowler will be remembered mainly 
as the engineer principally concerned in the design 
of the Metropolitan Railway and as the associate 
of Sir Benjamin Baker in the construction of the 
Forth Bridge. We deal with his career on a subse- 
quent page.—The Rev. R. R. Kane, D.D., was a well- 
known Protestant Episcopal clergyman of Belfast. A 
militant Protestant, he was, nevertheless, decidedly 
independent in his political course.—Baron Reille, 
Monarchist deputy of the Tarn, was president of the 
Carmaux Mining Company, and the best-abused man 
in France during the strike of 1892.—Herr H. H. 
Meier was the most eminent citizen of Bremen, the 
founder of the North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company, and one of the last survivors of the 
Frankfort Parliament of 1848, 













COUNSEL FOR LIBERALS. 





.". speeches of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. 
Asquith this week have served a good pur- 
pose in directing public attention to one of the 
domestic questions of greatest immediate interest. 
Now that the tension in foreign affairs is be- 
ginning to slacken, Liberals are naturally turning 
once more to the consideration of their own 
position and of their prospects as a party. That 
the existing condition of things in the Liberal party 
is not altogether satisfactory, and that it must be 
remedied before we can hope to face the country at 
a General Election with any confidence, are facts 
not to be disputed. We hear in some quarters of 
an attempt being about to be made to raise the 
question of the leadership of the party at an early 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the National 
Liberal Federation. A morning newspaper, always 
gallantly ready to rush into the breach when there 
is a call for volunteers, solemnly propounded a new 
programme for the Liberal party the other day ; 
whilst the Liberal “ Forwards” have been inviting 
the opinion of the members of that body as to the 
political question which most urgently demands the 
attention of the country at the present moment. All 
these are signs of unrest, and signs which we are 
by no means sorry to see. We do not believe 
it to be either necessary or expedient for the 
National Liberal Federation to take upon itself just 
now the discussion of such a question as the Liberal 
leadership, and we are strongly of opinion that the 
very greatest mistake which Liberals could make 
would be to involve themselves at this moment in 
the meshes of another “programme.” But at least 
it is something that the dry bones should begin to 
stir, and that we should have these proofs of the 
fact that Liberalism is so far alive and expectant as 
to be filled with discontent at its present position. 
If we were asked to contribute to the symposium on 
the state of the party and the means by which it is 
to recover its hold upon the country, our first word 
would be one of emphatic warning. British Liber- 
alism will not regain its old position until it has got 
rid of the notion that a bundle of fads, with the 
attendant faddists, can constitute a political party. 
It is all very well for politicians like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who is the nearest representative we have in 
this country of a “ Boss ”’ of the Tammany Hall type, 
to lay down a “ platform” constructed of many 
different planks having little or no visible con- 
nection with each other. The “platform ” and the 
“ programme” are mere devices for catching votes, 
and they have nothing to do with the creation 
of a party holding common principles and inspired 
by a common spirit and purpose. The Liberal party, 
in other and happier days, knew what its principles 
were, and knew how to apply those principles to each 
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successive question as it arose. It did not come 
before the electors with a string of undigested pro- 
positions intended to attract a heterogeneous mass of 
voters composed of men who each had some specific 
object in view to which all others were to be 
subordinated. It stood upon the firm ground of its 
traditions and its acknowledged principles, and the 
mere faddist was given to understand that his fad, 
whatever it might be, must be subordinated to the 
interests and the opinions of the party as a whole. 
Until we get back to this old and time-honoured 
standpoint, we cannot see that there is much hope 
for the rehabilitation of Liberalism. We may not 
be able to get back to it all at once; but we are at 
least convinced that until we do so we are not likely 
to see any real improvement in the situation. 

Two questions everybody is agreed in asking 
just now. The first is, What must be the 
attitude of Liberals on the question of Home 
Rule when they next have to appeal to the electors? 
The second is, What is the task to which our 
party ought first to address itself when it returns 
to power? It is upon the first of these questions 
that Sir Henry Fowler has given us valuable 
guidance and assistance. We deal elsewhere more 
fully with this portion of his speech, but here we 
may say that his chief contention seems to us to be 
one with which most Liberals will agree. The future 
of the Home Rule movement depends, in the first 
place, upon the manner in which Ireland receives 
aud carries out that Local Government Bill which, 
though carried by a Tory Government, is really, as 
Sir Henry, in an eloquent passage of his speech, 
declared, a gift from Mr. Gladstone to the sister 
country. That Act has been received with acclama- 
tion by the leaders of different sections of the Irish 
people. It contains great potentialities. It is a 
measure which Lord Salisbury, in his famous letter 
to Sir Frank Lockwood, practically declared to be 
worse—from the Tory point of view—than Home 
Rule itself. By its aid Irishmen will, if they act 
vith prudence, secure a large, a very large, instal- 
ment of the self-government that they covet. It 
may need to be supplemented by other enactments, 
for clearly a free system of local government is not 
compatible with the maintenance of the Castle 
system of centralised and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration. In securing these further concessions 
lrishmen may count with confidence upon the 
co-operation of Liberals. But clearly until they 
have made fall use of the new _ instrument 
which has been placed in their hands they cannot 
expect the English electors of any party to put 
aside measures which affect the welfare of other 
portions of the United Kingdom in order to spend 
their time and strength in another attempt to bring 
the question of Home Rule to the front. We are 
not among those who despair of the ultimate 
triumph of Home Rule. But Ireland has not only 
secured, but has accepted with gladness, a measure 
which is virtually the half-way house to complete 
Home Rule. The business of Irishmen is to make 
the best of this measure for the benefit of their 
own country, in the first instance, and to use it, 
next, in such a manner as to satisfy those in whose 
hands the ultimate decision rests—we mean the 
electors of Great Britain—that they can wisely and 
safely concede the full measure of their demands. 
This, we are convinced, is not only the shortest but 


the 


the surest way of bringing to a close the long 
struggle of Ireland for its national rights. Sir 
Henry Fowler in his recent speech really did nothing 
more than call the attention of the country to 
obvious facts, which do not admit of being seriously 
disputed. 


fhe other question that Liberals are asking 
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themselves, as to the duty that lies nearest to them 
admits, we think, of an easy answer. Our first duty, 
supposing we were to return to power to-morrow, 
would be to undo as far as we could the evil that has 
been done by the present Government, first, in regard 
to the conferring of special privileges upon certain 
classes (we mean the landowners), and, secondly, in 
regard to national education. There is no greater 
British interest at stake at the present moment than 
that of education. As Sir Henry Fowler truly said, 
the maintenance of our place in the world, in other 
words of our national safety, depends far more upon 
our schools than upon our ironclads. All the retro. 
grade steps that have been taken by the present 
Ministry for the purpose of maiming and hampering 
our national system of education, and of bringing it 
into subjection to clerical influences, will have to be 
retraced whenever a Liberal Government again takes 
office. We cannot afford to continue for a day 
longer than we can help a policy which handicaps 
this country in its competition with the rest of the 
world. If the next Liberal Administration were to 
undertake no other task than this of putting our 
educational system once more on the right lines, it 
would deserve the confidence and support of every 
genuine Liberal. But besides this practical work of 
undoing the evil done by the present Ministry, there 
is another great task which takes precedence of all 
the other enterprises to which the Liberal party 
is invited. This, we need hardly say, is the task 
of dealing with the question of the House of 
Lords, and with the pretensions of a non-repre- 
sentative Chamber not only to thwart but absolutely 
to destroy the work of the representatives of the 
nation. We are glad to see that the Liberal For- 
wards, in their appeal to their constituents for in- 
struction, have received from them a declaration 
that this task ought to take precedence of all others. 
In this opinion we believe that every Liberal, who 
is not carried away by some fad of his own, will 
agree. The political future of the country depends 
upon the solution of this great problem, and the 
political principles of the Liberal party—the party 
to which representative government owes its exist- 
ence—prescribe the manner in which Liberals must 
approach it. Programmes are not only futile but 
ridiculous whilst the great barrier of the veto ol 
the House of Lords lies athwart the path of every 
Liberal Administration. 








FREE TRADE IN THE FAR EAST. 





1 


HE compulsory purchase of the Philippines by 
the United States from Spain has a commercial 
importance which is quité distinct from its political 
bearing. Whether the price be four or five millions 
sterling, Spain will have to take it, and be thankful 
that it is no less. The results of the war upon 
Spanish politics at home have been less serious than 
was expected. Don Carlos has not been able to 
profit by the occasion, the throne has not been per- 
ceptibly shaken, no generals or admirals have been 
court-martialled, and even Seior Ssgasta remains 1 
office. Germany and Austria-Hungary are at 
this moment more apparently disturbed than the 
Peninsula. But as a Colonial Power Spain has 
practically ceased to exist, and her colonial posses- 
sions will be transferred almost bodily to the United 
States. American wealth and American energy W! 
be far more than equal to the task of administering 
them. But the question of trade is less simple, and 
more interesting. We hear a great deal about the 
“open door.” There are few more ambiguous phrases. 
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The absolute exclusion of foreign trade from a com- 
mercial port is in the first place so foolish, andin the 
second place so difficult, that it has never yet been 
successfully carried out in the face of a real supply 
from a valuable market. But between Prohibition and 
Free Trade there are many stages. There are, for 
instance, commercial treaties, with special treatment 
for favoured nations. They are not in accordance 
with sound economic policy, but they are the best 
that England can get in the present state of the 
world. Will America now set the example of a new 
colonial system, under which Protection will dis- 
appear? ‘The President of the United States is a 
strong Protectionist, yet his Secretary of State is 
reported to have declared emphatically for Free Trade 
in the Philippines. Mr. Hay would probably, if he 
could, reform the American tariff on the principles 
of Adam Smith. It would be against Mr. McKinley’s 
professions to do anything of the kind. Moreover, 
it seems clear that if the Philippines are annexed 
they must by the Constitution come under the 
general tariff, and America’s goods would be free of 
duty. Under a Protectorate it might be otherwise. 

Americans, we must remember, do not use Free 
Trade in the English sense. They mean by Free 
Trade the abolition of all import duties whatsoever. 
Our Free Trade, the system which has prevailed in 
the United Kingdom since 1846, they call a tariff 
for purposes of revenue only. Neither House of the 
old or new Congress would pass a Peelite tariff, and 
if both Houses passed it the President would put 
his veto up n it. Will the American Government 
apply toa Protectorate methods which they repudiate 
athome? Thatis the question. With us the case 
is just the reverse. ‘The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer does not raise a penny by taxation that is not 
required for expenditure, nor does he discriminate 
between articles manufactured at home and articles 
manufactured abroad. But our self-governing 
colonies are all, with the exception of New South 
Wales, protective, and none but Canada discriminates 
in favour of the mother country. It will be a long 
time before the Philippines obtain Home Rule, and 
meanwhile their customs will be regulated from 
Washington. Our position is clear enough. We do 
not approve of Protection in the colonies or 
anywhere else. But as Lord Farrer once said, 
freedom is a better thing than Free Trade, and 
if the mother country had attempted to interfere 
with the fiscal arrangements of the colonies, there 
would soon have been no colonies left. The disas- 
trous blunder of Mr. Mill in making the fatal admis- 
sion that Protective duties might be good for new 
communities is perhaps accountable for the economic 
fallacies of Canadian and Australasian statesmen. 
The fact is, that Protection has nowhere been more 
mischievous than in Victoria and the Dominion; 
while, on the other hand, New South Wales has 
never seen reason to regret its early and steadfast 
adherence to Free Trade. 

There are, however, several reasons for believing 
that the highly protective tariff of the United States 
will not be extended to the Philippines unless 
they are incorporated in the Union. For one 
thing, Mr. Hay has as good as said so, and Mr. 
Hay is a cautious as well as an honourable man. 
For another thing, the Government at Washington 
are creditably anxious to show the world that 
they do not desire mere aggrandisement from 
their victory over Spain. They do not wish to 
shut other nations out from the material ad- 
vantages which they derive themselves. From the 
Most selfish point of view, Free Trade is always the 
best policy. But Protectionists do not acknowledge 
that truth, and the Administration of the United States 
‘8 In tue hands of Protectionists. It is from the 





generous sentiment of the American people rather 
than the enlightened finance of American poli- 
ticians that we must look for free trade with the 
Philippines. The remarkable impulse for a closer 
union with Great Britain which British sympathy 
during the war has fostered in America points in 
the same direction. We can say with truth that 
wherever we acquire territory, or access to the sea, 
we give foreigners the same commercial privi- 
leges as our own countrymen enjoy. Foolish and 
muddle-headed opponents of what they are pleased 
to call “Cobdenism” denounce and deride this 
practice. It is in reality not merely a proof of 
wisdom, but a source of strength. For it shows 
conclusively that in obtaining concessions, and even 
in making conquests, we are not animated by 
hostility to commercial or political rivals. The 
United States seem now to be desirous of demon- 
strating on their own account the same fact. 
Economic results do not always spring from eco- 
nomic causes. The alteration in the Canadian tariff 
from which we have derived so much benefit was 
the direct consequence of the enthusiasm stimu- 
lated by the Jubilee of last year. It would be not 
at all astonishing, though it would be most gratify- 
ing, if the sentiment of union in the Anglo-Saxon 
race led to a friendly partnership in the new markets 
of the Far East. 








THE LIBERALS AND HOME RULE. 


{[R HENRY FOWLER’S references at Wolver- 
S hampton to the Irish Local Government Act 
have created some mental disturbance amongst our 
friends in Ireland. He is accused of abandoning 
Home Rule, and both he and the Liberal party, 
which is supposed to be contemplating a like 
tergiversation, come in for some threats and strong 
language in consequence. Now, it is as well to be 
quite clear about this matter, for, as we have 
said more than once recently, a good deal 
affecting the future of Ireland and the Home 
tule cause hangs just at present in the balance. 
Let us see exactly what Sir Henry did say :— 

Results (he said, referring to the Local Government 
Act) would depend upon the spirit and manner in which 
the Act was worked, and the tone, character, and inpat 
tiality of the authorities which were now called into exist 
ence. They hoped and they trusted that all parties would 
unite in promoting an economic and efficient application of 
local organisation and administration to the varied necessities 
of Ireland. Time and experience could alone show whether 
these hopes would be fulfilled. He ventured to express the 
opinion that the constituencies of Great Britain would 
require that this great experiment should be fully, fairly 
and completely tried before they would reconsider the 
question of any further change in the Government ot! 
Treland. 

We know nothing of any arrive pensée which may 
or may not have existed in Sir Henry Fowler’s mind 
in using these words (the avrricre pensée usually 
attributed to a Liberal under such circumstances is 
the desire to be rid of “the Home Rule incubus ”’) ; 
but, taking the words as they stand, they contain 
nothing more nor less than the statement of a fact 
which we ourselves thought it our duty to signalise 
several weeks ago. That fact is that the passing of 
the Local Government Act is a factor of cardinal 
importance which profoundly modifies the Irish 
situation. We ventured to point out that the 
future of the Home Rule cause depended on how 
the opportunity thus presented to them would be 
utilised by Home Rulers. If they so used it as to 
prove their fitness for self-government, the conces- 
sion of further powers of self-government to Ireland 
would become inevitable; if they so used it as to 
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justify the predictions of their enemies, then their 
very triends in Great Britain would have to confess 
that it would be a mistake to entrust them with 
powers over greater ixterests. As use it they must, 
in one way or the other, within the next couple of 
years, public opinion would wait and watch the 
result of the experiment, and be guided accordingly. 
The Irish politician who is unable to perceive this 
new condition of the situation for himself is not of 
the calibre of a statesman or a leader; and the 
Nationalism of the Nationalist who sees a danger 
to his cause in such a condition must, as Mr. Parnell 
would put it, be rather thin. 

Indeed, when we contemplate the fears expressed 
by some Nationalist leaders, that the Home Rule 
cause will be lost if the Irish people work the 
County Councils in a tolerant and business-like spirit, 
we are bound to say their Home Rule faith seems 
a somewhat unreal thing compared with that of 
those Liberals who are accused of abandoning it. 
The convinced Liberal Home Ruler has arrived at 
his faith by a grammar of assent which is not so 
easily upset. If it be expedient that Ireland should 
have the making and administering of the laws 
dealing with her own local affairs, that truth, 
in his logic, remains not the less true be- 
cause she has been granted a modicum of 
the requisite self-government, and uses that 
modicum creditably. According to him, the case 
for Home Rule does not rest merely upon the 
abuses of Irish administration, upon such things as 
an unsettled land question, or the anomaly of the 
grand jury system. If it did, there would be some 
justification for the alarms of the Irish critics to 
whom we have alluded. But he holds that the Home 


Rule case has 2 broader basis and a deeper root. 
His belief was, and is, that a measure enabling the 
Irish people to administer their own purely Irish, as 
distinct from Imperial affairs, is just and expedient, 


because (1) no country can be well administered, 
except in direct response to the public opinion 
of its own people, and (2) because in the 
interests of the empire and of Great Britain itself, 
it is necessary for the Imperial Parliament, whose 
business every session grows more congested, to 
devolve some of its local functions to subordinate 
local legislatures. These reasons remain unaffected 
by the passing of a bill abolishing grand juries. 
To judge from the language of some so-called Home 
Rulers, one would imagine that a Home Rule 
Parliament would have no raison d’étre if certain 
abuses and anomalies in Ireland were removed, and 
that each new concession from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was a blow at their cause. This was not the 
view of Mr. Parnell, who, as we learn from Mr. 
Barry O’Brien’s book, was constantly met through- 
out his career with this argument by some of his 
colleagues, and whose policy always was to accept 
and make the most of every concession. In truth, 
the removal of grievances and anomalies is but the 
negative work of government. Its positive work is 
the development of a country in all the complex 
necessities of its social, economic, and intellectual 
life. 

But if the concession of county self-government 
dces not weaken the case for Home Rule, it imposes, 
let us repeat, a new obligation upon Home Rulers. 
That obligation is to remove the case against 
Home Rule as it exists in the minds of Unionists 
both in Ireland and in Great Britain. The 
case contra has consisted merely in the assertion 
that the Nationalist majority would use the powers 
of self-zovernment to oppress the propertied classes, 
the Protestants, the “loyal minority’; that their 
administration would be corrupt and incapable; that 
they would prove incurably disloyal, using the power 
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they obtained only to promote the demand for total 
separation. Hitherto Irish Home Rulers have 
only been able to meet this assertion by a 
counter-assertion that it was untrue; now ther 
will be able to prove that it is untrue. There 
is nothing for them to complain of in the fact that 
they will be expected to give this proof. It arises 
as an inevitable reality out of the facts of the new 
situation. For ourselves, we have apparently more 
confidence in the Irish people than some of their 
titular leaders; for we are convinced they are 
about to give noble evidence of broad-mindedness 
and capacity in the new conditions in which their 
qualities are about to be tried. 








LONDON GOVERNMENT. 


‘TE are to have a dull session next year. It 
\ ‘ must be so, for 1897 was dull and 1898 was 
duller, and no one can become in the least excited 
about secondary education. But Mr. Balfour, as 
becomes the leader of the House, is to make a heroic 
effort to enliven the proceedings by personally 
taking charge of a bill for the better government of 
London. It sounds funny, so we trust it may be 
true. Mr. Balfour as the champion of Bumble 
against the tyranny of a central body which is 
dreamy and bureaucratic by turns should, indeed, be 
a good joke, if he does not last too long. Yet we 
scarcely share the extravagant anticipations of some 
of our friends. It seems to be expected that the 
Government, if we do nothing but point tauntingly 
to our splendid Progressive majority, will bring 
in a bill to smash the County Council, and 
thus give the Liberal party such a chance 
of rousing London as it has not had for twenty years. 
We wish it might be so, but, frankly, we have no 
great expectations. Lord Salisbury may have so 
strong a contempt for the County Council that if he 
were a despot he would abolish it forthwith. Mr. 
Chamberlain may have so strong an admiration for 
Birmingham that he would like to carve London up 
into sections with some approximate arithmetical 
resemblance to the city of his adoption. But these 
pleasant schemes did not survive the County Council 
elections last March. The moderate men among the 
Conservatives, and especially among the London 
members, no longer desire to sacrifice seats on the 
altar of tenification. While there may very probably 
be some things in the Government bill open to strong 
objection, it would seem to be bad tactics to proceed 
on the hypothesis that it cannot possibly contain any- 
thing good. There are unquestionably many reforms 
needed in London local government, and if an effort 
is made to direct the Government into right lines, 
much advantage may be gained for London and 
some even for the Liberal party. Above all things, 
we must beware lest we should, by standing aloot 
from all deliberations as to the reforms needed, be 
credited by the thoughtless with opposition to all 
reform. For these reasons we welcome the Islington 
conference, and are glad to see men of both parties 
taking part in it. 

The conference has been called to consider two 
bills, one introduced by Sir J. B. Maple at the 
instance of a conference of the larger vestries held 
at Westminster, and the other introduced by Mr. 
Lough and other Liberal members. Neither mea- 
sure seems to us perfect, bnt there can be little 
doubt among Progressives as to which is the better. 
The Westminster proposal to make the mayors of all 
the new corporations e.-officio members of the County 
Council is thoroughly vicious. It is always most 
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desirable that a mayor during his year of office should 
try to keep out of violent party fights and regard him- 
self as the representative of all sections. It is also 
desirable that he should give all his time—or, at 
least, all his spare time—to the work of the munici- 
pality. For both reasons it would be very undesirable 
to send him to the County Council. The objections 
to the indirect method of election may have been 
exaggerated, and there is no reason to suppose that 
twenty mayors would turn the County Council into 
another Metropolitan Board of Works ; but if there 
were to be some closer connection between local and 
central council the mayor would be the least effective 
means of securing it. As a matter of fact, there 
seems to be a general disposition among the 
electors to provide a natural connection by rewarding 
those who do good work on the vestries with seats 
on the Council. It is quite possible to reform the 
vestries without altering the constitution of the 
County Council. Both Bills agree in proposing 
three changes, as to two of which the case seems 
absolutely clear. In the first place, the members of 
the local governing bodies should be decreased. The 
size of the vestries is positively ridiculous, and renders 
really good administration nearly impossible. Most 
parts of London cannot furnish any very large pro- 
portion of men with the necessary leisure, public 
spirit, and capacity ; and indifferent people manage, 
therefore, to get elected through the indifference of 
the electors. On this point we should go rather fur- 
ther than Mr. Lough. If London were divided into 
twenty districts, with an average population of 
about 220,000, sixty would seem to be a good 
standard number of members of the local council. 
It should be less rather than more. In the second 
place, both Mr. Lough and Sir J. B. Maple desire to 
see the powers of all subordinate authorities, such as 
commissioners of baths and wash-houses, and of all 
overseers, transferred to the district councils or 
vestries. As this has already been done in the case 
of rural parishes, we can see no reason why it should 
be delayed in London. 

When, however, both Bills agree in calling the 
new bodies “councils,” and their chairmen 
“mayors,’’ some Progressives begin to be doubtful. 
In London we have only one mayor, and, politically, 
we do not like him. Yet we cannot bring ourselves 
to think that the question is really of great 
importance. They have many maires in Paris, with- 
out detracting from the dignity of the Municipal 
Vouncil. If there be any general feeling that the 
title of mayor would be regarded in the sections of 
London as an inducement to attract good men into 
municipal life, there can be no reason for refusing it. 
Though it has always been the habit in Fleet Street 
to laugh at mayors, municipal government in the 
borousshs would have been less successful if there had 
neg no annual chief of the municipality dignified 
ya title sufficiently distinctive to be looked upon 
as an honour. It would, however, be well to make two 
qualifications. In the first place, the notion of turning 
Specially-favoured vestries into mayor and corporation, 
= oon the rest of London to wait its turn, must 
teeeees Fak This was one of the most grotesque 
a . of the W estminster Bill. Mr. Lough, on 

© other hand, while proposing to confer the same 
Privileges at the same time on all parts of London, 
mareety grappled with the preliminary necessity for 
_Tectification of areas. He left it to a Boundary 
alee, which is the private member’s natural 
en in a difficulty. The Government will be 
tyne to make a more complete job. There must 
will . an amalgamation of the smaller areas as 
eflicie © @ unit of government, insuring adequate 
festa cy in every council. We should like, for 
nee, to see St. George, Hanover Square, 





amalgamated with St. James, St. Martin-in-the-Fields 
with Holborn and St. Giles and the Strand, St. 
Olave and St. Saviour with St. George-the-Martyr, 
Southwark. Indeed, there is much to be said for 
going further, and amalgamating Chelsea and 
Fulham, Hampstead and Marylebone, Bethnal 
Green and Whitechapel, and so on, until there 
should be no area with much less than 200,000 
people. Of course, all forms of indirect elec- 
tion would be swept away, there would be a 
fresh division into wards, and all the members could 
go out triennially, as Londoners seem to desire. 
The question whether further powers should be 
conferred on these bodies is really of comparatively 
little importance. They would have plenty to do 
under the law as it is. We do not altogether agree 
with the Progressive county councillors as to some 
of the transfers which they have suggested. Why, 
for instance, should the County Council abandon its 
power to declare certain roads to be main roads, 
repairable at the general county expense? We 
admit that there are difiiculties in deciding which of 
the London streets are main roads, but there are some 
as to which there can be little doubt. The Council, 
which now draws from the poorer districts where 
there are tramways a considerable revenue, and 
applies it in relief of rates all over London, might 
partially redress the balance by declaring all roads 
where there are tramways to be main roads. If the 
Government are wise they will not touch the County 
Council at all, but will, with a bold hand, remove 
the defects of constitution which have prevented the 
vestries from attracting to themselves the best kind 
of municipal service. 








FRANCE AND ITALY. 


HE world is now so accustomed to surprises in 
the domain of international politics that the 
announcement of the signature of an economic 
treaty of peace, and the termination of an exhaust- 
ing and disastrous tariff war of ten years’ duration, 
may possibly fail to make its due impression on the 
seeker of more picturesque examples of warfare. 
The arrangement, indeed, must have been entered 
into sooner or later; but probably few people 
had noticed that it was in preparation, and fewer 
still had expected that it would be accomplished 
so soon. Since the acceptance by Italy two years 
ago of the French domination in Tunis, negotiations 
between the two countries have been in progress for 
a restoration of the commercial relations between the 
Italian kingdom and her best customer and most 
important neighbour which prevailed before the 
estrangement of January, 1888. These negotiations 
have suddenly come to a happy conclusion. It was 
clear that after the retirement of Signor Crispi from 
active politics, and along with the gradual weaken- 
ing of the forces which make for the continuance of 
the Triple Alliance, the most disastrous of the 
methods which had been adopted to favour that 
alliance would eventually be discontinued. The 
Marquis de Rudini, that eminently adaptable Premier, 
and the Marquis di Visconti-Venosta, his Foreign 
Minister, and the chief ornament of his last Cabinet, 
were known to be decidedly friendly to France. That 
Cabinet has fallen, but its successor, though less 
Francophil, has achieved what its predecessors had 
no time to do. The fact is that the treaty, modestly 
called a modus vivendi, is not a victory of French 
sympathies, but of common sense. 
The history of the breach which has now been 
healed is melancholy enough. The estrangement of 
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Italy from France, which was only natural after the 
French acquisition of Tunis and the fortification of 
Biserta, and was stimulated by the fears entertained 
by certain Italian statesmen that France might, 
after all, appear again as the eldest daughter of the 
Church and the protectress of the Pope, tended to 
throw Italy into the arms of the central Powers of 
Europe. The termination of the Franco-Italian 
Treaty of Commerce of 1881 necessitated nego- 
tiations for a renewal, but these negotiations 
were broken off rather abruptly by the Italian 
Government in January, 1588.  Protectionism, 
of course, in both countries had something to do 
with the rupture, but its main cause seems to have 
been political. It was thought by Signor Crispi’s 
Government that Italy had best become, compara- 
tively speaking, independent of French goods and 
French markets, and seek new outlets among her 
new allies in Central Europe. It cannot be 
said that the results justified expectation. Six 
per cent. of the total foreign commerce of France 
had been with Italy; but 40 per cent. of the 
exports of Italy had gone to France. ‘The imme- 
diate result was a severe crisis among the Italian 
wine-growers, and it cannot be said that the treaties 
of commerce with Austria and with Germany, which 
were not concluded till three years later, altogether 
mended .matters. A graver result of the dispute, 
however, was that Italy found herself cut off from 
her principal banker. The spare capital of France 
had found investment in Lombardy; Austria- 
Hungary and Germany had not much capital to 
spare; and somehow English capital, which is 
generally ready to go anywhere, does not seem to 
have made up the deficiency. No doubt this economic 
rupture has been among the most serious causes of the 
distress which has beset the Italian kingdom ever since. 
Now, however, in spite of her tremendous disaster 
in Abyssinia and the disturbances of last spring, 
Italy is beginning to emerge from her difficulties. 
The new tariff almost insures that she will ultimately 
succeed in doing so. It is not, of course, nearly so 
comprehensive as a sounder economic policy would 
dictate. Silks, it seems, are not affected at all, 
owing to the claims of the Lyons industry; and 
although something has been done for the Italian 
wine-growers, it is semi-oflicially indicated that the 
wines of France will have no reason, under the new 
tariff, to fear competition. Still, something has 
been done—chiefiy, it would appear, for the wines of 
lower alcoholic strength; and one cannot but suspect 
that the chief benetit will be reaped by the French 
wine merchant, and the chief detriment fall on 
the consumer of wines with French names. But 
White Chianti is better than the juice of steamed 
raisins, and possibly than some colonial productions ; 
and, apart from this, the ‘most favoured nation 
treatment ’’ which each country accords the other as 
the basis of the new arrangement appears to reduce 
the duty on some eighty different categories of mer- 
chandise. The truth that commercial treaties, them- 
selves unsound in principle, may be a step towards 
Free Trade all round thus receives one more illus- 
tration. But we believe that the great merit of the 
scheme lies in its corollary. When commerce 
between two countries becomes more active, capital 
for investment can hardly help following it. 

It would be idle to deny that the change in 
economic relations may be followed—perhaps, by 
some of its promoters, is meant to be followed—by 
a change in political attitude. Politics were at the 
bottom of the rupture ten years ago. Now that the 
breach is over, will not political friendship follow 
business connection? If Italy’s business interests 
are again mainly in France, must not the Triple 
Alliance be further weakened; and may not the 





Italian fleet, shortly to be further strengthened, be 
found on the side of France in the Mediterranean 
instead of being, as it was always expected to be 
the most effective obstacle against her? Of course. 
in the present condition of Europe, that question 
may have some practical interest even for us. But 
politics involve many unrealised possibilities which 
it is hardly worth while to set against immediate 
gain. Our sympathies and our interests alike de. 
mand that the Italian kingdom shall be prosperous, 
Only by prosperity can it be strong against enemies 
without and within. The first step to that pros- 
perity is to come to terms with her best customer, 
her chief banker, and her nearest neighbour of first. 
rate economic importance. And for this reason we 
heartily welcome the new arrangement as a gain to 
Italy and as a sign that, even in France, Protec. 
tionism is not wholly unadulterated by common 
sense. 








FINANCE. 


PFNUE conclusion of the commercial treaty between 

France and Italy has made a very favourable 
impression in the City, where it is argued that the 
French people have suddenly awakened to the 
impolicy of making enemies of all their neighbours, 
and consequently are now about to pursue a more 
peaceful and a more conciliatory course of conduct. 
Furthermore, the general belief that this week the 
peace negotiations at Paris will come to an end is 
strengthening the hope that there are no serious 
troubles in store for us. Therefore, there is a 
decidedly better feeling, and there is somewhat more 
speculation, especially in American securities, by 
members of the Stock Exchange and by pro- 
fessional operators outside. But the general 
public is still doing nothing. The public sees 
that the warlike preparations are being continued 
everywhere: more particularly here at home, in 
France, and in the United States. They notice, 
moreover, the desperate plight in which Spain is, 
the growing antagonism between the clericals 
and the anti-clericals in France, as well as between 
the civil power and the military party, and they 
deduce from all this that danger is not yet past, 
and that at any moment there may be a recurrence 
of disputes as perilous as that which accompanied 
the discovery of the French at Fashoda. Above all, 
the new grouping of the Powers is inspiring appre- 
hension. There is very much satisfaction at the 
growing understanding between this country and 
the United States. There is likewise some satis 
faction at the better understanding with Ger- 
many and with Japan. But such a regrouping, 
it is feared, will bring with it new disputes and new 
heart-burnings; while at any moment something 
may occur in China which will compel intervention. 
Business, therefore, remains as quiet as ever, to all 
intents and purposes. In Paris there is utter 
stagnation ; for, in addition to all the foreign and 
intestine troubles of France herself, there is the 
danger of an utter breakdown in Spain. Apart 
altogether from the risk of civil war or revolution, it 
seems almost inevitable that there will be a financial 
crash. Spain clearly cannot pay the interest upoP 
the Philippine and the Cuban debts, and it Is very 
doubtful indeed whether she can pay even half the 
interest upon her own debt. If there are disturbances, 
all the money collected would be needed to maintalD 
order, and it is very likely, therefore, that, for 
a while at all events, no interest will be paid. No 
doubt it is true that investors in France and else- 
where have had reason to expect something of the 
kind for a long time. Many have already sold. 
Others have resigned themselves to the inevitable. 
But still the fact remains that the loss of interest - 
the large French holdings of Spanish securities WY 
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mean a certain amount of impoverishment. In 
Austria-Hungary the struggle of the nationalities is 
growing keener; all business that can be put off is 
at a standstill. In Italy, matters are still very 
bad. But the new commercial treaty with France 
affords a hope that the exports to France will 
largely increase. In Germany the liquidation of bad 
business continues. If there are no further political 
alarms, the liquidation will probably be completed 
by the end of the year, or, at all events, will have 
proceeded far enough to remove all danger of serious 
troubles. But if there are new political alarms 
nobody can foresee what may happen. In the United 
States, on the other hand, there is an exceedingly 
hopeful feeling. Trade is excellent. The outlook 
for the New Year is highly promising. The success 
of the sound money party at the recent elections 
makes it reasonably certain that the currency will 
be put in order, and therefore the people look 
forward to the future with great confidence. Busi- 
ness upon the Stock Exchange is very active, and 
prices are advancing. There are, of course, the usual 
lue'uxtions; but, upon the whole, the tendency is 
decidedly upwards. 

The directors of the Imperial Bank of Germany 
on Saturday raised their rate of discount from 5! 
per cent. to 6 per cent, showing how very stringent 
the Money Market still is, and how serious are the 
embarrassments that have accumulated. It is quite 
true that the wild speculation which has been 
going on has been for the most part in securities 
that yield a good interest. Therefore the banks 
which have lent altogether too rashly, have, at 
the same time, security for their money. But, 
unfortunately, the security, though good, cannot be 
sold, except to a very small extent. Most of it 
consists of German Industrial Companies shares. At 
home people are not in a position to buy just now, 
and abroad there is no market for such securities. 
As a consequence of all this there is a large lock-up 
in the case of the banks, and there is very serious 
embarrassment in the case of most of the speculators. 
If the political horizon clears it is probable that the 
crisis will end without serious failures. But if there 
is a recurrence of political alarm, it is quite possible 
that important houses, and even institutions, may 
come down. Paris has lent on a very large scale to 
Berlin, and is in a position, therefore, to in- 
tensify the crisis if it pleases. But to do so 
would, of course, mean heavy losses to the French 
lenders, and it does not seem likely, therefore, that 
they will call in their money. If they do not, the 
difficulties will end favourably. In the meantime 
the Money Market is very easy in Paris; and although 
rates were higher earlier in the week, here in London 
they fell away on Wednesday. The directors of 
the Bank of England made no change in their rate of 
discount on Thursday. Indeed, in the present state 
of things, it would be of little use to do so. The 
india Council continues to sell its drafts very well. 
Oa Wednesday it offered for tender 40 lacs, and the 
applications exceeded 306? lacs. The whole amount 
offered was allotted at prices ranging from Is. 322d. 
to ls. 5)id. per rupee. Later a small amount was 
sold by private contract. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDA Y.—It is just six months to-day since 
Mr. Gladstone died. No one can doubt that the 
country has travelled far since the illustrious veteran 
entered upon his well-earned rest. But the Liberal 
party is now practically where it was on the 19th of 
May. It is still without that definite leadership and 
that clear policy which are needed to enable a party 
to meet its opponents with success. I see the state- 
ment this morning that some attempt is to be made 
at the next meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 





tion to raise these questions of leadership and policy. 
Whether such a discussion is likely to be of service 
at the present moment is doubtful. How the 
problem will be ultimately solved does not admit of 
any doubt, if one may judge by all that one hears 
from Liberals of all ranks and conditions. But 
there are delicate personal questions as well as 
matters of high policy to be considered before the 
situation can be simplified. All that can be said is 
that the present condition is an intolerable one, and 
that it will have to be ended before the Liberal 
party can face the future with any kind of confi- 
dence in its fortunes. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches furnish, at times, 
interesting material that will at some future day be 
available for his biographer. His queer travesty of 
history in his explanation to the bewildered Tories 
of Manchester of the part played by Lord Beacons- 
field in the reconstruction of his party, is suid to be 
due to the fact that during his recent voyage across 
the Atlantic he read the story of “Sybil” for the 
first time. It has evidently made a great impression 
upon him, and has even convinced him that there 
were statesmen before the author of the doctrine of 
ransom who were interested in the social life of the 
people. One wonders what effect a course of Carlyle 
would have upon the impressionable Colonial Secre- 
tary. 

Sunday.—The French have taken Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speech more seriously than his own countrymen 
did. It is stated on good authority that there was 
something like a panic in Paris when the report of 
his first utterances at Manchester was received there. 
French Ministers regarded the speech as indicating a 
fixed determination on the part of our Government 
to force France either into a surrender “all along 
the line” or a war; and for war France is certainly 
not prepared. I do not know whether this is 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy ; but it is certainly not the 
policy of the better part of the English people. 
Though the feeling is that the aggressive action of 
France in Egypt must be checked at all costs, and 
though it was impossible to ignore the “ policy of 
pin-pricks" which our neighbours have so long 
pursued towards us, the hope among all reasonable 
people here is that, now that France has seen to 
what a dangerous abyss she was being pushed by 
the mistakes of successive Ministers, she will change 
her course, and, for the future, show greater con- 
sideration for the interests and susceptibilities of 
this country. If that should be the case, there is no 
reason whatever why, for the future, our relations 
should not be cordial and satisfactory. Any English 
Minister who set himself, without substantial 
reason, to the task of causing a rupture between the 
two peoples would have a very short shrift. 

Mr. Chamberlain has not disavowed the report of 
his conversation with Mr. Barry O'Brien recorded in 
the latter’s “ Life of Parnell,” and one may take it, 
therefore, that the report is entirely accurate. After 
the establishment of this fact it is really difficult to 
understand how the Colonial Secretary can continue 
to denounce Home Rulers or the Home Rule policy. 
Between a national council—or even two national 
councils—and an Irish Parliament with limited 
prerogatives the distinction is infinitesimal. The con- 
clusion to which one is forced is that if Mr. Parnell 
would have consented to accept Mr. Chamberlain as 
the representative of the Liberal party in 1885, it 
would have been Mr. Chamberlain and not Mr. Glad- 
stone who would have proposed a Home Rule Bill in 
the House of Commons. 

Monday.—A very curious rumour was circulated 
in certain political drawing-rooms on Saturday 
night and yesterday. It was to the effect that 
a dissolution was imminent! I am bound to say 
thatthe tale was received with almost universal 
incredulity. That a dissolution just now might pos- 
sibly place the Opposition, in its present condition as 
regards leadership, at a disadvantage is obvious 
enough. But that the Prime Minister would 


countenance a trick of this kind at the moment 
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when he has just profited by the loyal support 
tendered to him by the leading members of the 
Opposition is not to be thought of. It would 
be an outrage upon public decency, and an outrage 
of which Lord Salisbury is quite incapable. How 
yesterday’s curious story originated it is difficult to 
say. Possibly Messrs. Taper and Tadpole con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of a coup of this sort 
over their cigars at the —— Club; and forthwith 
set about to promulgate it among their political 
friends. But everywhere the notion was received 
with contemptuous incredulity that must have con- 
vinced even Tadpole and Taper that for once they 
had made a blunder. There were two historic 
occasions in recent times when the Tory party might 
have “scored” by a precipitate dissolution. The first 
was when Lord Beaconsfield came back from Berlin, 
bearing his sham ‘“ Peace with Honour” in his arms. 
The country, little recking the price that it was 
subsequently to pay for that fictitious victory, was 
wild with Jingo enthusiasm, and a dissolution would 
have given the Tories another term of office. They 
thought, however, that their popularity would 
endure for ever, and so they let the golden moment 
pass, and had to face the crushing defeat of 1880. 
Again, in 1890, at the time of the Parnell divorce 
case, they had a chance of carrying the country 
with them, and there were many Tories who desired 
that it should be seized. But Lord Salisbury recog- 
nised the character of the stratagem, and stoutly 
refused to have anything to do with it. He would 
be equally reluctant to besmirch his political career by 
such a trick as a dissolution at this moment, when the 
whole country supports his policy towards France. 

Tuesday.—There are two items of favourable 
news in this morning's papers. One is the announce- 
ment that France and Italy have concluded a new 
treaty of commerce, and that the tariff war is conse- 
quently at an end between the two countries, and 
the other is the statement that the United States 
Government mean to maintain the “open door” in 
the Philippines. Both of these steps will add to the 
prosperity of nations, and will consequently help to 
secure the peace of the world. There is little doubt 
that the sudden agreement arrived at between Italy 
and France is one of the results of the Fashoda 
affair. France has had a lesson—one which was 
greatly needed—and when her temper becomes 
cooler and the raving of persons like M. de Cas- 
sagnac are no longer listened to, she will probably 
admit that the events of the last two months have 
been a blessing to her. 

We are to have some political speaking this 
week on other subjects besides our relations with 
France. Sir Henry Fowler set a good example 
yesterday when he recalled the attention of the 
country to some of the great domestic questions 
that demand attention. The vote taken by the 
members of the body calling theuiselves “ Liberal 
Forwards” shows that upon one question at least 
these gentlemen are in complete agreement with the 
rank and file of the party. This is in the opinion 
they have formed as to the importance of the 
question of the House of Lords. Wherever there is 
any genuine Liberalism there is also to be found the 
eonviction that the question of the House of Lords 
is that which most imperatively demands the atten- 
tion of the Liberal party. Liberals have not yet 
forgiven those who were responsible for the diversion 
of public attention from the question of the House 
of Lords when it was raised by Lord Rosebery in 
1895, and no similar act of treason to the party will 
be tolerated in the future. We shall probably hear 
a good deal before long about questions concerning 
the programme and policy of Liberals. 

Wednesday.—The usual attempts are being made 
in some quarters to represent Sir Henry Fowler's 
practical declaration with regard to Home Rule as a 
throwing-over of Home Rule and the Irish alliance 
by the Liberal party. Really we Liberals ought to 
feel flattered by the assiduous attempts that are 
constantly being made to catch us between the 





——— 


upper and the nether millstone. Mr. ex-Home-Ruler 
Chamberlain, with his tongue in his cheek, calls upon 
the Unionists of Manchester to stone us with 
demands that we should forthwith abjure, root and 
branch, the Home Rule heresy of which he was him. 
self one of the original apostles, whilst his con. 
federate, Mr. Redmond, holds us up to the contempt 
of Irishmen for having basely betrayed and deserted 
them. And all the while it is we who have the best 
right to say that we have been betrayed and deserted. 
We remain Home Rulers in principle, but we see the 
Irish accepting a great Local Government Bill as a 
substantial instalment of their demands, this Act 
having been given by the Anti-Home-Rule party, 
At the same time we are warned by the whole 
body of Irish nationalists that whilst they cannot 
agree upon anything else they are quite resolved to 
put an end to their alliance with the Liberal party. 
Yet when, having thus had our freedom restored to 
us, we propose, in the interests of Ireland and of 
the Home Rule cause, to wait quietly until the 
results of the great experiment in local government 
have become visible, we are instantly decried as 
traitors who are false to their pledges. Pledges 
which are binding upon one party to a bargain are 
necessarily binding upon the other. Irishmen cannot 
have their liberty without giving us ours; and, in 
the meantime, those of us who are convinced Home 
Rulers can look on with equanimity whilst the Tory 
Cabinet is dragging its subservient party down the 
incline at the bottom of which lies Home Rule pure 
and simple. 

Thursday.—Mr. Asquith had a very easy task 
last night in demolishing Mr. Chamberlain's curiously 
audacious attempt to prove that the Tory party did 
not win votes in 1895 by means of the old-age 
pensions cry. It would not be accurate to say that 
they won the General Election by that cry, seeing 
that the chief factor in procuring their victory was 
the want of union and discipline which was displayed 
on the Liberal side; but that old-age pensions 
furnished the great cry of the Unionist when he 
appealed to the electors does not admit of being 
disputed. Mr. Chamberlain may have a very short 
memory, especially for unpleasant facts; but he 
ought to remember that other people are more 
fortunate in this respect. It will be interesting to 
see whether he will attempt any rejoinder to Mr. 
Asquith. 

If one wishes to measure the depth of the wave 
of patriotic enthusiasm which has swept over the 
country, there is no need to go to City dinners or 
Tory gatherings. Even that curious body the 
Eleusis Club—a club which may fittingly be de- 
scribed as the home of forlorn hopes—bore its own 
evidence yesterday to a fact that is now universally 
recognised. Mr. Labouchere made a characteristic 
speech, in which he talked with his customary airy 
freedom about those Liberals who do not agree with 
himself; but he was comparatively subdued and 
reticent in his denunciations of those who think 
that the Government have only done their duty in 
calling France to account for her action on the 
Nile. Nor is the reason for Mr. Labouchere’s modera- 
tion far to seek. Even the Eleusis Club has felt 
the influence of the great movement in popular 
sentiment, and there as elsewhere the actua: 
necessities of the national position seem to be recog- 
nised. On the other side of the Channel the bitter- 
ness which was so extreme a few days ago, if it be 
not subsiding, is at least being partially diverted into 
other directions. There is a growing feeling among 
Frenchmen that Russia has failed them at a critical 
moment, and that her alliance will prove but 4 
broken reed in a time of emergency. This fact has 
probably had as much to do with the change 
towards Italy as even the prevailing anger against 
this country. 

Friday.—One of the most satisfactory of the 
signs of the times is the fact that people are again 
beginning to talk about our domestic affairs ane 
party politics. The Times, it is true, blandly puts 
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ler aside Mr. Asquith’s criticisms of the Government as 
on mere trifling, and having put the General Election 
ith pack for another three years, intimates that when 
nd it comes we shall still be too much engaged 
im- in defending our rights abroad to be able 
on- to attend to our business at home. This, if I may 
apt say SO withont disrespect, is sheer nonsense. The 
ted General Election will come well within the three 
est | years mentioned by 7he Times, and Heaven forbid 
ed. that we should have nothing to think about in the 
the interval but wars and preparations for wars. Even 
Sa now men are beginning to talk of domestic politics ; 
Act and old-age pensions and the veto of the House of 
ty. Lords compete with Fashoda for the attention of 
ole the public. Ministers, it is true, have gained 
not popularity by their line towards France, but far 
| to more has been gained by those leaders of the 
rty. Opposition who have proved that they are patriots 
1 to before they are partisans. 
1 of 
the 
lent 
fee THE CONSULTING ENGINEER. 
es 
are 
not HE death of Sir John Fowler removes from 
1, in amongst us the last of the great constructive 
ome geniuses who designed the English railway system. 
‘ory He was but a young man in the haleyon days of 
the King Hudson, yet his achievements before 1850 would 
pure in themselves have been a not inconsiderable life- 
work. For half a century he has been among the 
task leading engineers of England, and his career has an 
usly interest not merely personal but typical. There is 
did no more useful—in all essentials no greater—calling, 
-age in the highly complex organisation of modern 
that tivilisation, than that of the leading consulting 
eing engineer. He must combine imagination with 
was accurate scientific knowledge, care as to details with 
ayed the broad sweep of novel conception. He must be 
ions quick, for the preparation of the greatest engineer- 
a he ing schemes has often to be rushed in a short 
eing interval before the date for notices. He must be 
hort adroit, for as a witness before committees he has 
t he to meet in verbal warfare the acutest masters 
nore of the art of cross-examination. He must combine 
g to the eye of a general for country with the tongue of 
Mr. alawyer for parrying verbal points. He must know 
man as well as mountains and rivers, for he comes 
wave into contact with promoters as well as with the 
the primzeval obstacles of nature. He must have some- 
rs or thing of the statesman’s grasp to know the relative 
the public advantage and private profit of various 
» de- possible alternatives. He must be honest and 
own reliable, or investors will come to dread his estimates, 
sally but he must be reasonable and practicable, or con- 
ristic tractors will give a wide berth to his schemes. And 
airy all this, while not without adequate material reward, 
with gains but little popular fame. The mass of the 
and public know but little of the great engineers. The 
think average “‘ well-informed man,” if you asked him who 
ity in was the greatest engineer of the century, would be 
1 the 4 likely as not to name De Lesseps, who was not an 
dera- tngineer at all. Even in England, the country of all 
; felt others where facts are preferred to words, the second- 
pular tate politician, the victor in a small war,even the mere 
ictual ‘uccessful speculator, fills a larger place in the mind 
ecog- of the people than those who have carried out the 
jitter- achievements which are of all others the most char- 
it be acteristic of our age. The vast majority of the 
d into ‘ttousands who went to business by the Metropolitan 
mong Railway last Tuesday morning read about the last 
ritical tow in Austro-Hungary, or about Raheita, or about 
out 4 the fatality at the National Sporting Club, and 
t has ‘lpped the brief obituary notice of the man but for 
nange vhom they would have had no Metropolitan Railway 
zainst travel by. Yet if they would only pause to think 
of it, Sir John Fowler has left a deeper mark on Eng- 
f the land and the world than most prime ministers, and 
again 4s story has more variety than most romances. 
s and There is something curiously fascinating, to those 
y puts ifus who pass our lives in the mere wishing “to do 











something,” about the picture of a young Yorkshire- 
man of twenty-seven, put in charge, without any 
superior, of the construction of the first trunk 
line from East to West of England. Nowadays, 
the making of a new railway is comparatively 
journeyman’s work. Everyone can tell, with fair 
accuracy, the cost of an ordinary railway bridge, 
or look out the price in a catalogue. Some con- 
tractors, who are not engineers by profession, could 
lay out a tolerable line after driving over the 
country. But it was not so in the forties. Then 
everything was new, and the young Yorkshireman 
who was trusted to carry the M.S. and L. from 
Manchester to Grimsby must have had great skill 
and knowledge as well as great pluck. Since then 
no other engineer planned more English railways, 
and no other carried out a larger proportion of 
those he planned. And he was not a “little 
Englander.” Long before Imperialism had become 
popular, English capital, guided by English engineers, 
had gone round the globe to make the world little. 
There is no more silly or vulgar error than to suppose 
that the middle-class trading men of Cobden’s day and 
Cobden’s way of thinking had no vision for sights 
beyond his own island. It wasduring theage of Cobden 
that we captured the sea-carrying trade, got the best 
railway and telegraph concessions in four contin- 
ents, and made the railways without clamouring in 
Downing Street for guarantees or fearing to venture 
beyond the protection of the flag. Sir John Fowler's 
death reminds us that, if the dual control had not 
interfered, there would have been a highway to 
Khartoum by rail and water nearly twenty years 
ago, made without the protection of a single British 
soldier. What alot of blood we might have saved 
—and what a lot of printer’s ink! There was, indeed, 
scarcely a country on the face of the globe to which 
he was not called at some time or other to advise as 
to projects involving millions of money. It would be 
too much to say that from the investor's point of 
view his advice was always wise; the engineer is no 
more infallible than any other prophet. But if money 
must be risked to make the world English, it is better 
spent on railways which may not pay than on wars 
which cannot. 

Yet, after all, there is a good deal to be said for 
the Little Englander, even in the world of engineer- 
ing. The enormous value of property, the con- 
centration of population, and the extraordinary 
effect of the slightest relative gain in distance, make 
our island problems as interesting as those of the 
continents, as important to mankind, and as lucrative 
to those who can solve them. Though all the world 
was Fowler’s province, he will perhaps be best re- 
membered for the Forth Bridge, made to save a 
little more than half an hour in the journey to a 
portion of the island which contains a smaller 
population than Essex. In any other country, save, 
perhaps, in the Eastern States of America, men 
would be perfectly content for all time to go round 
the estuary of the Forth. To us time, and even 
holiday-time, is so important, that engineers are 
commissioned to overcome difficulties about which 
elsewhere nobody would worry. So it is with 
the tunnels. We have no great mountain ranges, 
but we like to have easy gradients. When we 
make a tunnel, as that under the Severn, it is not a 
single line. It was really a much bigger achieve- 
ment to make the line from Edgware Road to 
Moorgate Street than to lay a light railway to 
Buluwayo. Sir John Fowler was pre-eminent among 
the pioneers of London locomotion. To him, more 
than to any other single man, we owe the Metro- 
politan, with its St. John’s Wood branch, and the 
District Railway, as well as most of the deep-level 
railways which are now being constructed deep 
down in London clay. We confess to no wild 
enthusiasm for the Inner Circle. It may be argued, 
with much force, that, if we were to start again, it 
would be better to spend the money in widening 
streets and giving such a service by surface electric 
lines as is enjoyed by American cities. But Sir John 
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l‘owler had to deal with London as it was, a London 
governed by local bodies who offered a most 
stubborn opposition, then as now, to any scien- 
tific scheme of urban transit. He had to 
work under a Lands Clauses Act which puts barriers 
in the way of public improvement such as mere 
despots or bosses could scarcely have created. And 
he lived before the age of electricity. Doubtless his 
colleague, Sir Benjamin Baker, will before many 
years have passed replace the engines by electric 
motors. But, as we note from the daily papers, he 
is to be assisted by an electrician. It seems a pity 
that it must be so. In the old days the consulting 
engineer was able to cover the whole field of 
engineering. He would make a railway or a canal, 
a bridge or a dock. Specialisation has at last 
invaded the field of widest range open to the 
practical intellect, and as the years go on we shall 
be less and less likely to see a career like that of Sir 
John Fowler repeated. Soon there will be nobody 
who can do everything, though there will happily 
always bo many who think they know how every- 
thing can be done. 





THE DREYFUS CASE AND ITS SEQUEL. 


¥ ITTLE is definitely known about the course of 
j A the evidence before the Court of Cassation, but 
it is plain that with every step of the inquiry the 
uneasiness of the military party increases, Their 
journals admit that the testimony of five Ministers 
of War who believe in the guilt of Dreyfus has 
left no impression on the Court, ad this is made 
the pretext for still more violent calumnies on the 
judges. Every enemy of revision knew what it 
would mean: an impartial tribunal had only to sift 
the evidence to discover that the conviction of 
Captain Dreyfus rests upon surmise, obstinacy, 
malignity—on everything except proof. It is fair 
to assume that if the five Ministers of War had 
produced that overwhelming evidence which was 
fondly supposed to be in their keeping, the 
Court would not have ordered communication to 
be opened with the prisoner. Any decisive proof 
would have stopped the inquiry on the instant. 
Why should the Court send depositions to 
Dreyfus if it were satisfied of his guilt? For 
observe that the present process is not revision, 
strictly speaking, but an inquiry to determine 
whether Dreyfus shall be re-tried. The Court is not 
anxious to find excuses for upsetting the judgment 
which the General Staff imposed on the nation. 
President Loew spoke the other day of the “ anguish” 
which this affair is causing to his colleagues and 
himself. They would feel no “anguish” if they saw 
that they could confirm the belief which is still held 
by most Frenchmen. Their emotion springs most 
probably from the growing conviction that a terrible 
error or worse has consigned an innocent man to a 
dreadful prison, and that the inevitable atonement 
for this error or crime must search the heartstrings 
of France. That is a responsibility which might 
well appal the strongest minds; but it is a 
responsibility from which we are convinced that 
the Supreme Court will not shrink. 

What, then, becomes of the secret dossier, to 
which the anti-revisionists still cling with touching 
despair? Has this famous collection of documents 
been unveiled to the judges? Or have the five ex- 
Ministers discreetly confined themselves to a verbal 
synopsis of these awful disclosures? M. Trouillot, 
who was Minister of the Colonies in the Brisson 
Cabinet, makes it plain that the secret dossier is 
worthless for the purpose of any judicial investiga- 
tion. “ A moment’s reflection suffices to show that 
if there were at the War Office a dossier, or even a 
single document, decisively proving Dreyfus’s guilt, 
this proof, which can pass with impunity, it appears, 
not only under the eyes of all the successive Ministers 
of War, but also under the eyes of the numerous 





officers of the General Staff who people the Rue 
Saint-Dominique, would certainly have been com. 
municated to the Cabinet. And how can anyone 
for a moment suppose that if the Cabinet had 
been apprised of this decisive proof at the moment 
when revision was discussed, or even if it were 
shown it to-day, it would not have absolutely 
opposed any such procedure?” That is to say. 
when M. Brisson and his colleagues decided to 
hand over the case to the Cour de Cassation, it 
was because they knew there was no proof that 
Dreyfus had been justly condemned. Yes, and their 
predecessors knew this, for why else should M. 
Barthou, who was Minister of the Interior in the 
Méline Cabinet, declare in a recent speech that the 
decision of the Cour de Cassation must be absolutely 
respected? M. Barthou knows very well what that 
decision will be, and he is already glad of it. The 
vermin of the Anti-Semitic Press also know, and 
they are not glad. The generals of the Billot type, 
who kept up a monstrous delusion in the public mind 
by systematic perjury, are dreading the impending 
judgment, and with excellent reason. There are still 
weak and wandering souls, like the Spectator, who 
seem to think that the five Ministers of War must 
have some justification for their persistence. Listen to 
M. Trouillot :—* Let it not be forgotten that every- 
thing which is of a nature to prove Dreyfus’s guilt 
—everything without any exception whatever— 
was explained, presented, and read at the Cabinet 
Council, was known to the members of the Govern- 
ment, and brought to the attention of the Court of 
Cassation. . . . Apart from what the successive 
Ministers of War have revealed in the Cabinet 
Councils, they have not only spoken of nothing else, 
but there exists nothing which can possibly con- 
stitute a decisive proof of guilt.” These five 
Ministers, for one reason or another, have simply 
made themselves the mouthpieces of the General 
Staff. They have lent themselves deliberately or 
credulously to an infamous betrayal of justice. 
One court-martial decided that Dreyfus wrote the 
bordercau ; another decided that Esterhazy did not 
write it; and these conclusions were sufficient for 
the five Ministers. Now everybody knows that 
Esterhazy was acquitted “by ‘order,’ and that he 
has confessed to the writing of the bordereauw, and 
there is considerable reason to b-lieve that the 
Court has now in its possession decisive proof of 
his criminality. In the face of these things, what 
is the use of asking why the five Ministers stick 
to their opinion? They are already in the limbo 
of discredited witnesses. 

The position of Esterhazy is very curious. The 
paid spy of Schwartzkoppen, the author of the 
“Uhlan” letter, he still talks of his “honour, 
and reproaches the General Staff with rank in- 
gratitude. He asserts the guilt of Dreyfus and 
Picquart, the infamy of Cavaignac and Brisson, the 
servility of M. Bertulus, the magistrate who decided 
that he was the author of the “ Blanche” and “ Sper- 
anza” forgeries. Everybody in this business Is 4 
criminal except Esterhazy ; hisis the only conscience 
that rises pure and serene from the medley of 
treason and vile ambitions. He pays a hand- 
some tribute to the memory of his lamentea 
accomplice, Henry, who committed a “ purely 
material forgery,” but was spiritually one of the 
most upright of men. LEsterhazy denies his con- 
fession of the bordereau; but to the witnesses who 
swear that he admitted everything to them is now 
added M. Chincholle, of the Figaro, whose story 
is deeply instructive. M. Chincholle heard Ester- 
hazy declare in the corridor of the Palais de Justice 
at the Zola trial, and in the presence of a number ol 
officers, that he wrote the bordereau “by order, 
and that General Billot paid him eighty thousanc 
francs. One of the officers, addressing M. Chin- 
cholle, said, “ If you make public what you have just 
heard, every one of us here will deny it. ’ Ts not this 
of a piece with the acquittal of Esterhazy by the 
court-martial, and with the persecution of Colonel 
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Picquart ? Dreyfus was convicted on the bor- 


dereau ; Esterhazy is confessedly the real culprit; 
and by means of the petit blew Picquart was the 
frst to fathom the truth. That is why the pro- 
tectors of Esterhazy sent Picquart to Tunis, why 
they prompted Esterhazy to challenge him to a duel, 
why they have vamped up the charge that he forged 
the petit bleu, why Zurlinden is about to send him 
before a court-martial of the usual stamp, why 
the organs of the Etat-Major declare that, if Dreyfus 
is declared innocent, Picquart will be the victim of 
their revenge. And still there are simple-minded 
persons who cannot understand that the Etat-Major 
js a nest of conspirators. There can be no doubt 
that the testimony of Picquart will have great 
weight with the Supreme Court, for the integrity of 
the man is transparent to any dispassionate mind. 
He is the veritable Bayard of modern France, 
immeasurably superior in character and attainments 
to the officers who treat him as a criminal. To his 
honesty and undaunted courage is due far more than 
the vindication of innocence. He has unmasked 
iniquities which the mass of his countrymen never 
suspected. In him the General Staff have found 
their most formidable enemy, and if he can be 
snatched from their grasp, their defeat will be 
crushing. 

To the fate of Picquart the Dupuy Cabinet is 
apparently indifferent. M. Dupuy has intimated 
that he will put no pressure on General Zurlinden, 
though Genera! Zurlinden obtained possession of his 
prisoner by a dishonest trick. M. Dupuy is equally 
indifferent to the honour of the Supreme Court. 
That may be assailed with impunity, but M. Urbain 
Gohier is to be prosecuted for “insulting” the 
Army. M. Gohier’s book is an unanswerable im- 
peachment of the present conditions of barrack lifeand 
of the system which flowers in the Billots and Bois- 
deffres. His views are sustained by all military critics. 
One member of the Government, M. Lockroy, congra- 
tulated him on his book, and another, M. de Freycinet, 
Minister of War, has written just as strongly on the 
same side. What is the object of a prosecution 
which will summon to the aid of the defence the 
best authorities on military reform? Is M. Dupuy 
cynically preparing for the General Staff an even 
worse retribution than the acquittal of Captain 
Dreyfus? The trial of M. Gohier before a civil 
tribunal will mean a relentless and exhaustive ex- 
posure of the institution to which France has clung 
with blind confidence. If Dreyfus in his island 
prison has dreamed of vengeance, he can never have 
anticipated such a blow as this. 


THE DRAMA. 


“THE MUSKETEERS ”"—‘* THE JEST,” 


\ WELL KNOWN dramatic critic has been 
<A assuring a public meeting that he cannot 
abide plays which are adapted from great novels. 
In the course of his duties he has to see these plays; 
and what is the unhappy result? Sop/ia spoilt 
“Tom Jones,” and after The Musketeers he has no 
relish for Dumas. This is an uncanny state of mind. 
Nothing, it is clear, will hinder playwrights from 
laying hands on the masterpieces of fiction. So this 
dramatic critic must either submit to the extinction 
(for him) of a whole row of classics, or else betake 
himself to some occupation that has no smack of the 
stage—say conveyancing. For my part, I can see The 
Musketeers at Her Majesty’s without the mournful 
Conviction that Dumas and I are parted for ever. 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play bears such a superficial 
likeness to the great original that his Athos, Porthos, 
Aramis, and D'Artagnan, do not remind me too 
acutely of the old friends who bear those illustrious 
names in immortal pages. I am content with the 





bustling entertainment provided by Mr. Tree on a 
sorry, whitey-brown nag, Mr. Tree in a dashing 
uniform, Mr. Tree escaping from a window, Mr. Tree 
hiding in one of those suits of mail that stand erect 
in ancient corridors, Mr. Tree with a long sword, 
slashing and thrusting and merrily pinking 
Rochefort, the captain of the Cardinal's guards. 
This is not the D’Artagnan we have known 
from boyhood, and when I seek his society 
again I shall not find him spoilt by my recol- 
lections of Mr. Tree’s incarnate spirit of picturesque 
farce. I shall not expect him to address his sword 
as Bob (short for Bobadil) and to repress its im- 
patience with “Down, Bob!” When Mr. Tree 
is revealed in the suit of armour, in response to the 
Queen’s cry of despair, it is not of Dumas I am 
thinking, but of something out of Ruddigore, and 
a famous scene in The Ticket-of-Leave Man. Mr. 
Sydney Grundy’s memory is faithful to Bob Brierley. 
He does not say, Down, Bob!” Think of Brierley 
exclaiming, “ Who will help me now?” and of 
Hawkshaw throwing off his disguise and answering, 
“T will—Hawkshaw, the detective!” and you have 
the real inspiration of Mr. Tree’s little joke with the 
armoured man in the corridor. 

On its own merits The Muskeieers is a brave 
show. The iniquities of Miladi’s early career are plea- 
santly compressed in the prologue, in which she is 
branded with the fleur de lys. Why soartful a minx 
never thought of altering this design toa true lover’s 
knot, or some object in natural history, I never 
couid understand). Her later machinations are a 
little thin, and her final escape, on D'Artagnan’s plea 
that she deserves forgiveness because she is a 
woman does not satisfy any robust ideal of retri- 
bution. Did Mr. Tree feel that no pretty woman 
could be put to death on his stage after the bar- 
barous mannerof Dumas? The best scene in a piece 
which is made up of loosely strung episodes is 
D'Artagnan’s introduction to the King’s Musketeers 
in the quadrangle of the Louvre. Here you have as 
much cape and sword as the most romantic can 
desive. The Cardinal cuts an absurd figure, but 
with his forged letter and his raison délat he 
suggests the Dreyfus case so strongly that many 
playgoers probably accept him as a good illustration 
of French statesmanship, though his name does 
happen to be Richelieu. Besides, he has plotted 
against the peace of England. “ Kagland will be 
checkmated,” he says, “and her Majesty ruined” 
when Buckingham is arrested and Anne of Austria 
disgraced. It says much for the dignified calm 
of a British audience that this line excites no 
patriotic demonstration. Nobody in the gallery 
cries, “Let ’em all come!” Our national pride is 
sufficiently flattered by the escape of Buckingham, 
disguised in the handsome velvet cape of a 
Musketeer, and any reasonable appetite for fighting 
is satisfied by D'Artagnan’s readiuess to perforate 
the unlucky Rochefort. Indeed, I should say that 
The Musketeers owes its great success largely to the 
public sense that, as we are not going to fight 
France, it is well to have a clash of steel somewhere, 
If you have not had enough of it at Her Majesty’s, 
you can try the Globe, where the cut-and-parry 
of the Musketeers is, if anything, rather fiercer. Mr. 
Tree is too genial for fierceness, but his fence is very 
spirited, and visibly stirs the blood of peaceful 
stockbrokers. Mrs. Brown Potter, I regret to say, is 
on the sick list; so the smiling devilry of Miladi is 
prettily affected by Mrs. Tree. Mr. Lewis Waller's 
Buckingham is more vigorous than courtly. Miss 
Lily Hanbury’s Queen is sumptuous to look at, but 
her method of expressing acute anxiety is as 
primitive as ever. 

Muszketeering has spread even to the Criterion. 
Mr. Wyndham, a Genoese nobleman, goes to the wars. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, another nobleman, goes to the 
wars. Mr. Alfred Bishop, a town councillor, makes 
wars, as he says, but does not go to them. Mr. 
Wyndham brings back a banner, captured from the 
Pisans. Mr. Bellew, not to be outdone, brings back 
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another banner. Both banners are presented to 
Miss Mary Moore. She prefers Mr. Bellew; but in 
his absence, banner-hunting, she marries Mr. Wynd- 
ham, who has proposed to her in jest. Hence, as I 
understand it, the name of the play by Mr. Louis 
Parker and Mr. Murray Carson. The Jest is @ sur- 
prising piece to find at the Criterion ; but even Mr. 
Wyndham must yield to the prevailing frenzy and 
don a cape and a sword. He is none the less the 
comedian of the modern drawing-room, and offers a 
piquant contrast of a later epoch to the studied 
Italian Renaissance of Mr. Bellew. Mr. Wynd- 
ham, returned from the wars, dressed in chain- 
mail, and describing how he captured the Pisan 
banner, makes ancient history and bygone manners 
a whirligig of jocular intonations from a recent 
comedy by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones. None the less, 
Mr. Wyndham, like the excellent actor he is, has a 
clear appreciation of his authors. They have set 
him a mournful problem. If a Genoese nobleman 
marries a lady devoted to another nobleman, who 
has gone off ina fit of jealousy, and comes back to 
find himself forestalled, what is the first nobleman to 
do when he discovers that his wife is pining away ? 
His surroundings are far from cheering. One lady 
has gone to a nunnery for unrequited love of him. 
A young man who is mad, and sings to the 
moon, is always counselling him to kill somebody. 
The young man had the problem on his mind once, 
and he settled it by killing the lady and losing his 
wits. Naturally, Mr. Wyndham is not tempted in 
that direction. He has advised people for their 
good in so many plays that he is a little irritated 
when he is pestered by the advice of a lunatic. He 
grapples with the problem in one or two interesting 
soliloquies (it is a convention of the Criterion that 
Mr. Wyndham shall talk to himself for ten minutes, 
and I, for one, have not the smallest objection), and 
then his inclination to self-sacrifice is gratified by 
the mad young man, who sticks a dagger in his 
breast. So he dies and goes to his proper century, 
and the charming Fiorella is restored to the Italian 
Renaissance. This I suppose to be the esoteric 
meaning of The Jest. Mr. Wyndham has strayed 
out of the nineteenth century into the fifteenth, and 
made everybody there so jealous and uncomfortable 
(even the Pisans must have been annoyed by his 
Bond Street manner of capturing a banner) that a 
singing madman was needed to send him back to 
Piccadilly and a frock coat. Personally, I sympathise 
with Mr. Wyndham, who would adorn any century, 
and I think the taste of the fifteenth in this affair 
is distinctly to be regretted. But this migration of 
Mr. Wyndham (whose fifteenth century name is 
Cesare) makes a very uncommon entertainment, 
which should on no account be missed by this actor's 
numerous admirers, of whom I am one of the most 
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HE wonderful crop of infant musical phenomena 
which began to show itself some ten or eleven 
years ago has, on the whole, borne excellent fruit ; 
while the dismal prophecies uttered in regard to 
these precocious children and the danger of 
“forcing” their youthful genius have, fortunately, 
remained uniulfilled. Heine, some fifty years since, 
invented a term by which to describe these five- 
year-olds of the concert- platform. “ Used - up 
babies,” he called them. The expression, indeed, 
was still stronger; but “ fetus blasés” is scarcely 
translatable. In music, however, children of much 
talent and few years seem to take as naturally to 
the piano or the violin as ducklings to the water. 
They require no urging. The only difficulty is to 
keep them from the instrument of their choice. To 
make young children play, whether by persuasion 








———— 


or by force, if the gift did not belong to them by 
nature would, of course, be impossible. Still, the 
critical attitude of the press may, in some cases 
have but a healthy effect in restraining the 
eagerness of pastors and masters to make money 
out of them. In Heine’s days the infant musica] 
phenomenon seems to have worn a grave, thought- 
ful look; at present he is expected to be childish 
and playful. He runs to the piano as though 
he had just escaped from the nursery; is always 
ready with a smile, and even a laugh; and, in- 
stead of a formal bow, responds to the applause 
of the audience with a familiar nod. Two of the 
“ wonder-children,’ who some years ago showed 
such marvellous precocity—Otto Hegner, the pianist, 
and Gérardy, the ’cellist—have now attained some. 
thing like maturity ; and they are both receiving in 
London concert-rooms the successes, if not the 
triumphs, of their childhood. They have been obliged 
with increasing years to give up their childish ways ; 
and they have grown too old for the indiscriminate 
caresses of female enthusiasts. But they both play 
better than they did in their phenomenal days; and 
they prove—as had been proved before and will 
doubtless be proved again—that child-pianists who 
possess genuine talent do themselves no harm by 
exhibiting their talent in public. This, indeed, was 
demonstrated long ago, and in successive periods, 
by Mozart, by Mendelssohn, and by Liszt, all 
miraculous players in their tenderest age. 

The greatest pianist, however, who has lately 
appeared in England is no full-grown phenomenon 
of former days, but a pianist armed at all points, 
who has suddenly appeared amongst us in com- 
pletest form. This is the young Hungarian, Dohn- 
yani, introduced to the English public at a Richter 
concert under the auspices of the eminent conductor. 
He has all the brilliancy of Paderewski with, per- 
haps, more power, certainly more earnestness. That 
he plays Chopin quite as well as Chopin’s grace- 
ful-minded, light-fingered fellow-countryman can 
scarcely be affirmed. But he plays Beethoven 
better. 

The chief characteristic of the present autumn 
season is the large number of quartet concerts 
that are being given. This is partly to be explained 
by the diminution in the number of the concerts 
included in the “ Monday Popular” series; which 
has been looked upon as the creation of a vacuum 
waiting to be filled, whereas it ought really to be 
regarded as a sign that the public does not particu- 
larly care for quartet concerts and that the taste for 
them is on the decline. In the eighteenth century— 
and afterwards in Beethoven's time, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth—the court of Vienna 
and the palaces of the principal courtiers formed the 
headquarters of chamber music, in connection with 
which the Lichtensteins, the Waldsteins, the Razou- 
mouskys figured not only as patrons, but also at 
times as executants. The great lovers of chamber 
music could themselves take part in the perform- 
ance of a quartet—especially in the simple days of 
Haydn; though Beethoven, who wrote for no one, 
and thought only of the most fitting way of 
expressing his own ideas, made his quartets so 
difficult at last that it was impossible to have them 
played, as in the time of Haydn and even of Mozart, 
by mere amateurs. But they are still looked upon 
as “chamber music,” or, rather, “ drawing-room 
music,” for performance at evening parties among 
intimate friends. At the Monday Popular Concerts 
the quartets played are still those of the great opera 
masters from Haydn and Mozart to Beethoven, and 
from Schubert to Mendelssohn and Schumann; to 
which might be added the two modern writers of 
quartets, Brahms and Dvoidik. Modern composers, 
however, equally with modern audiences, care but 
little for the quartet. Wagner, for instance, never 
wrote one, nor Liszt, nor Gounod, nor Verdi— 
except, indeed, in the days of his youth, and then 
merely as exercise. The orchestra, with its many 
voices of different character and colour, has killed 
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——— 
the quartet with its unavoidable monotony. In the 
days of Haydn the orchestra, like the quartet, con- 
jeted entirely of strings. How different now! 








TURKEY AND THE DUAL ALLIANCE. 


——~>e—— 


CONSTANTINOPLE, November 19th. 
HERE has been considerable excitement in 
Constantinople during the week past over the 
lations of Turkey with France and Russia. The 
French incident has not been mentioned in the 
Paris papers so far as I have observed, but it has 
yen published in other European papers. As 
oiicially reported here, the Sultan instructed his 
Minister at Paris to inquire of the French Minister of 
foreign Affairs who was to succeed M. Cambon, 
and it is said that he was instructed to suggest M. 
Hanotaux as @ proper person. This I cannot vouch 
for. But the French Minister replied that he saw 
no advantage in having an Ambassador at 
Constantinople—since no attention was paid to his 
advice or his demands. Nor did he see any use in 
having a Turkish Ambassador at Paris. When this 
news reached Constantinople a week ago, it caused 
great excitement at the palace, as it seemed to fore- 
shadow some serious action on the part of France. 
Now it is regarded as nothing more than an empty 
threat, and it is asserted at the French Embassy tiat 
\M. Paternotre is expected here very soon to take the 
place of M. Cambon. If this later view is the true 
one it shows what indignities France will submit to 
for the sake of the Russian Alliance. During the 
past year, M. Cambon could not have been treated 
with less consideration if he had represented Monte- 
negro instead of France. If Lord Salisbury had 
treated the I'rench Ambassador as M. Cambon has 
been treated here, a war between the two countries 
would have been inevitable. Even his personal 
appeals to the Sultan in regard to _ purely 
French interests were of no avail. Nothing 
was done—and France did nothing. She quietly 
ubmitted to this treatment, although it must 
have been exasperating beyond measure to the 
Government at Paris, as we know it was to M. 
Cambon. It is a strange contrast to the attitude 
of France in other days and to the claim that she 
bas always made to a controlling influence at 
Constantinople. She has sacrificed her influence and 
ter interests here to the Russian Alliance. Her 
interests in this part of the world are everywhere 
antagonistic to those of Russia. In Syria and 
Palestine their agents are in open conflict, and the 
Russians are gaining the battle; but here French 
influence has practically disappeared, and France 
imply follows Russia, with the understanding that 
no question is to be brought forward which will 
listurb the status quo in the Ottoman empire. 
The opening of the Eastern Question would 
break up the Franco-Russian alliance at once. 
It is this voluntary eclipse of France which has 
opened the way for the triumphs of the Emperor 
William. If France had had a free hand here and 
the influence which she had a few years ago, the 
“mperor would probably never have come here at 
all, His reception here was really a greater humilia- 
ton to France than the retreat from Fashoda. 
It is even doubtful whether Russia feels herself 
ound in any way by this understanding with 
France as to the Ottoman Empire. It is believed 
tere by many well-informed persons that Russia 
‘tends to make a move very soon to remind the 
Sultan that Germany is not the only or the greatest 
ower in Europe. I have heard a good deal of this 
uring the past week, and the Turks are alarmed. 
fre are two questions which Russia can bring 
‘tward—that of the 70,000 Armenian refugees in 
Ussia, and that of Macedonia. The first is already 
Sn the Carpet, and as it concerns no other Power, she 
‘0 make such use of it as she pleases. She has 





demanded that the Turks receive them back, and 
she has only to insist that she must have assurance 
that they will be well treated to furnish her with an 
excuse for the occupation of Erzeroum or Trebizond. 
But the belief here is that she has the consent of 
Austria to open the Macedonian question, and that 
the blow will fall there. There is no lack of 
justification for the opening of this question. 
Europe decreed the reform of the Administration 
there at the Congress of Berlin, and a European 
Commission soon after elaborated an organic statute 
for the government of the Province, which was ac- 
cepted by Turkey, but has never been put in force. 
Then Macedonia is a constant source of danger for 
all Europe. The Balkan States have with difficulty 
been restrained from taking the settlement into 
their own hands. They may attempt it at 
any time. There is no lack of provocation. There 
are constant conflicts on the frontier, and the 
country is overrun by brigands. The Albanians are 
not kept under control by the Turks, and the Chris- 
tian population suffers from their attacks as well as 
from the mistaken zeal of Turkish officials to discover 
treasonable plots among helpless villagers, who have 
no thought of rebellion and are only too happy to 
live at peace with all the world. There is no doubt 
about the fact that there is danger of the Albanians 
doing for the Greeks and Bulgarians there what the 
Kurds did for the Armenians. In such an event 
nothing could restrain the Balkan States. They 
would enter the country at once from all sides. 
Austria would be forced to intervene, and where 
it would all end no one can foretell. If, as 
the Turks believe, Russia’ has determined to 
make her power felt here, this question is ready 
to her hand, and it has been her traditional 
policy to treat it as a peguliarly Russian 
question—which could have no settlement except 
under her lead. To this end she has carefully 
fostered the rivalry between the Greeks, Bulgarians, 
and Servians, favouring sometimes one and sometimes 
the other. She has again and again informed the 
Bulgarian Government that she would tolerate no 
independent action on its part—that whatever 
Bulgaria might secure of Macedonia wouid come to 
her through the favour of Russia—as a reward for 
service done. She will act now in her own interest, 
not in that of the Balkan States. My information 
as to the purpose of Russia is positive, but I have 
lived too long in Constantinople to believe that 
anything here is certain until after it has happened. 
Political complications elsewhere may make the 
humiliation of the Sultan a matter of secondary 
importance. 








IN THE SICKROOM. 


—_—~oo 


T was the hour of passing, when the wings of 
spirits eager to enter the world, and the wings 
of spirits wearily leaving it, cleave the air in the 
waste of the night, and cause the stars to flicker. 
The wind seemed to be thrown at the cottage walls 
in small handfuls from out a great stillness, and 
thumped dully at the window. The church clock in 
the westward village boomed out three, and the 
strokes came muffled through the sodden air, and the 
dripping winter trees. Under the window, from 
time to time, was the cough of a cow, a sound 
strangely though gigantesquely human. 

The man lay on his back on the bed, with his 
eyes fixed on the ceiling: the pupils were very 
small, mere points. The lamp was alight, but 
heavily shaded. Its light did not permeate the room, 
but mounted, and threw concentric rings on the 
whitewashed ceiling. Very slowly, very regularly, 
with relentless, horrible regularity, the concentric 
rings slightly expanded, slightly contracted, slightly 
expanded. Large bloated flies drawn, but half 
vitalised, from their winter lethargy by the ever- 
burning fire, crawled about the walls or the ceiling, 
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and winged heavily through the heavy air of the 
room. Without taking his eyes from the rings 
of light the man very feebly waved a wasted 
hand. Why should flies come about him in 
November? It was horrible. He felt the grey 
matter of his brain expanding and contracting 
as those rings of light, and he was powerless to take 
his eyes away. The nurse had fallen asleep, worn 
out by her long vigils, and lay inert in the arm chair. 
He was, he knew well, standing on the ridge of the 
terror-clouded precipice that divides the sane from 
the mad. When consciousness left him on which 
side would he fall—into sleep or into delirium? For 
several days he had not been able to move himself 
in bed, but this happening on the Devil was to be a 
single encounter. He grasped his left wrist with 
his right hand, and forced himself over on his left 
side: he was panting, but triumphant. The baleful 
fascination of the light rings was killed, and the 
pupils of his eyes resumed their normal size. . . . 
But how could he sleep if they filled his bed 
with railway lines? Miles of them lay stacked up 
under his coverlet, and he crouched close to the 
wall. At that moment a piece of coal broke, and the 
dull red glow, which had hitherto but faintly 
stained the dark masses of the room, broke into a 
bright flare. The nurse turned her head in the chair, 
but slept on. The light played vividly on the wall to 
which the sick man’s eyes were turned for the solace 
of darkness; it lit up the pattern of the paper- 
honeysuckle, with conventional petals, and decora- 
tive curves. His eyes were carried up and along 


the wall; interminable petals and curves; here 
the scheme ended, and there recommenced. The 
hideous iteration of expansion and contraction, 


and expansion, began once more to hammer on 
his brain. His eyes were very weak, and he strove 
to keep them closed against the light, but his 
wasted lids were an unavailing cloak, and on them 
the curves and petals of the honeysuckle were 
etched with a hot needle of light. He was still 
panting from the exertion of his arrival at this 
haven of torture, and he was impotent to seek the 
world that lay on his right hand; he must wait till 
some small measure of his strength returned. 
Memories came to him of a forty-mile tramp he 
had made when a boy over Highland hills. The last 
seven miles of his home-coming had all but broken 
his heart. Tue lighthouse at the thither point of 
his journey had been in view all those last terrible 
miles, jeering at his halting and miserable progress. 
So the moment, when he might again strive to turn 
his battered body, twinkled mockingly, insistently, 
through the darkness of the intervening horror. 
“ Grasp me,” it spoke, in a clear but infinitely little 
voice, from an unthinkable remoteness. And, as 
the mocking grain of voics became of a dreadful 
littleness, so the bulk of his own suffering body 
waxed in size and in weight, till it seemed to bruise 
and be bruised by the spinning world, and its 
monstrous limbs to overhang the bulging sides 
of the universe. He strove to give a_ ery, 
but the burning heat of his throat’ scorched 
up all sound. Strangely co-existent with the 
fevered imagining of his monstrous bulk, was a sane 
knowledge of his actual state and neighbourhood. 
He knew that on the table which stood on the 
farther side of that vast continent, his bed, was a 
mass of white chrysanthemum blooms, and he longed 
for their whiteness, and their fresh clean smell, as a 
man longs for water in a thirsty land. The very 
thought of them momentarily purged his diseased 
mind, and gave his body a fresh access of power. 
With a supreme effort he gathered himself together. 
It was done! How good was the coolness of the 
other pillow ; how satisfying the health and purity 
of the flowers! He could not long enough gaze on 
their invigorating beauty. He smiled. With a dread- 
ful suddenness the smile was stamped out by a new 
and more intense gaze of horror. Every separate 
petal of the flowers sprang into hideous life; they 
were long, white worms, expanding, contracting, 





expanding, creeping towards him. His head sank 
between his shoulders, the pupils of his eyes Were 
vanishing. He fetched a cry from the very centre 
of his being. He was conscious of a figure that rose 
hastily and came towards him, growing larger, and 
larger, and .... W.A.B 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





NOVELS AT PUBLIC COST. 

Srz,—A writer in your number of October 22nd quotes me 
as saying that “people have no more right to novels than to 
theatre-tickets out of the taxes,” and hence infers that I wish to 
deny the people “ public gardens, beautifal pictures, or anything 
else but to peep through the railings and down the areas of Mr 
Gradgrind’s fine new house in Park Lane.’ No inference could 
be more unwarrantable. Parks and picture-galleries are for all. 
novels are only for novel-readers, as theatre-tickets are only for 
play-goers. Besides, parks, for a great city, are necessities, 
Novel-reading, like play-going, is a luxury, and one of a question. 
able kind. At least, it secims to me that voracious novel-reading 
is the intellectual bane of our time, and not less debilitating to 
i _rrce! than it is dissipating to the mind.—Yours faith. 
fully, 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Toronto, November 12th. 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
“THe AMBASSADOR.” 


Stege dialogue may have or may not have many qualities 
but it must be emotional. It rests primarily on feeling. Wit, 
philosophy, moral truths, poetic language—all these count as 
nothing unless there is feeling of an obvious, ordinary kind. 
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PWNEE lady who calls herself “ John Oliver Hobbes” 

has just given to the world the text of her 
extremely clever comedy, Te Ambassador, presented 
for the first time (as everybody knows) in June last 
at the St. James's Theatre. It comes to us in all 
appropriate elegance of type, paper, and binding, 
with a portrait of Mr. George Alexander (disguised 
as “Lord St. Orbyn,” but looking, nevertheless, 
pretty much like the Mr. George Alexander of 
ordinary life), and with a preface in which the 
authoress lays down some general propositions about 
the Drama. These prefaces—these more or less 
critical expositions by the practitioners of the fine 
arts—are always a trifle dangerous. They suggest 
a suspicion in the artists’ mind that their work does 
not quite explain itself, and I think we may agree 
with Mr. Henry James that this “ accident is happiest 
when it it is soonest over; the shortest explanations 
of the products of genius are the best, and there 18 
many a creator of living figures whose friends, how- 
ever full of faith in his inspiration, will do well to 
pray for him wien he salilies forth into the dim 
wilderness of thecry.”” But though these prefaces 
may be dangerous, they seem to be popular just 
now, for I observe that artists so variously gifted 
as Mr. Join Davidson and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
have quite lately been using the same device for the 
better guidance of ordinary hasty critics. 

In the instance before us, the “accident ’—if it 
be over—has been faced with a promptness and run 
through at a speed on which the friends of “ John 
Oiiver Hobbes” may well congratulate her. This 15 
(if I mistake not) her first Comedy, and she has yet 
to give us her first work in the Tragic Drama, con- 
cerning which she lays down the revolutionary 
theory (as it must surely be called) which I have 
italicised above. So much for her promptness. ; 
the speed at which the danger has been passed 
need only say this: that her preface—thouga fu 
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a 
of material for thought—scarcely extends to three 


pages. 

But in spite of her promptness and speed— 
perhaps because of them—she has not carried us 
through without a severe jolt or two; and I take it 
that she herself must have felt a jolt at the sentences 
[have quoted: “Great passions and the ‘enormous’ 
are, on the other hand, beyond spectacular repre- 
entation.” “Love is probably the sole passion 
which an audience of average men and women can 
endure for more than one act and toa tragic end.” 
The mere critic, habitually suspicious of generalities 
gnd prompt to run off and apply them to the con- 
eete instances they are supposed to cover, begins, 
of course, by asking, “ What about -Eschylus?” 
But, conscious that by alluding to anyone so un- 
fashionable as an ancient Greek he will be commit- 
ting a critical solecism in an age wedded to the 
theory that all the arts are “ getting on nicely,” he 
harks forward to a dramatist who still enjoys (even 
as a playwright) a considerable repute, and asks, 
“What about Shakespeare?” 


The syllogism works out thus :— 
Major Premise— Large exhibitions of 
' 
| *,* 
Ambition Jealousy Revenge 
lease but few minds. 
I 


Macbeth Othello Hamlet 
are large exhibitions of 
! 


» Ppremis2 
ve £reniis2— 


| 
Jealousy 


‘usion—Therefore Macheth, Othello, 
please but few minds, 


Ambition Revenge. 


and Hainlet 


Asa syllogism the above is absolute. As a con- 
tribution to the theory of the drama it seems to 
leave out of account one or two considerations of 
importance :— 

(1) That, as a matter of fact, ascertained and 
confirmed by repeated experiment, Macbeth, Othello, 
and Hamlet please a great many minds. 


(2) That even were the taste for Macbeth, Othello, 
Hamle! maintained by a very small minority, it 
would still remain arguable that the minority was 
in the right. 


The more emotions conveyed, or hinted at, the better, no 
oudt, yet not one of them, with the solitary exception already 
tamed (Love), should be raised unduly to the depression of the 
thers, The theatre is a place of relaxation. 

So it is, no doubt—to a certain degree. But the 
distinction between it and an Agapemone is (I con- 
tend) worth preserving, if only as a concession to 
the historical sense. “John Oliver Hobbes” will 
admit that “relaxation” is an elastic word. There 
are human beings—moral creatures, it may be, 
dbedient to a stringent code of ethics—to whom 
‘itting in their shirt-sleeves would seem quite a 
moderate degree of relaxation. There are others 
whose notions of relaxation include the sensations 
with which they witness Sir Henry Irving’s or Mr. 
‘orbes Robertson’s performance of Hamlet. Ob- 
viously our authoress’s “audience of average men 
aud women” comes somewhere between these two 
classes, But why should a writer of “John Oliver 
Hobbes's” distinction of thought and style be 
‘ontent (in theory) with the sort of audience 
Which finds Macbeth tedious? She tells us again 
that “the vulgar, much abused, popular melodrama 
tas this unfailing characteristic—it will hold, in the 
‘ace of every esthetic objection, your cheerful 
attention.” Again I submit that “ your” is a posses- 
‘Wé pronoun which needs definition. At the risk of 
‘tguing myself out of sympathy with our authoress’s 
ideals I must humbly but firmly assert that the vulgar 
nuch-abused popular melodrama does not hold my 
cheerful attention. Butif we grant, for the moment, 
that it holds the cheerful attention of “ average men 
- Women,” does it—I ask in the name of Maria 

lortin, Ten, Nights in a Bar Room, The Bells— 

‘lp out “John Oliver Hobbes’s” contention that 





“large exhibitions of fear” (let us say) “please 
but few minds” ? 


For the rest, we are told that “in a comedy, life 
must be presented in a deliberately artificial way— 
that is to say, presented under strictly artificial 
conditions.” Why, so it must: and in a tragedy, 
too; and in a melodrama; and in a farce; and in an 
epic; and in an oil-painting ; and in a water-colour 
drawing; and in a pastel; and in the caricature 
which an urchin chalks on his pedagogue’s black- 
board. We go to all of these “neither for a de- 
ception nor an imitation—but for an idea, an 
illustration or a statement.” We go—and we know 
it surely without the help of prefaces—to each 
and every form of art aware that what it has to 
tell must be told within the limits of convention, 
and yet hoping that it will not be told convention- 
ally. That is the whole pith of “avs est celare 
artem,” and all its mystery. 

And so with a confidence begotten of acquaint- 
ance with an artist who does all her work secrupu- 
lously and deftly—with a confidence scarcely 
shaken by the theorising of her preface—we turn to 
The Ambassador and find it a very pleasant comedy. 
That the persons engaged in it, viewed apart from 
their actions, are generally pleasing one can hardly 
assert. But their actions are pleasant enough and 
justify the one sentence in the preface which the 
writer—if she be foolish enough to listen to the 
advice of a mere critic—will retain in later editions: 
“Let me beg that the persons in The Ambassador 
be judged by their actions and not by the hasty 
estimates passed upon them either by themselves 
or by the other characters in the comedy.” 


A. T. Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


MORE ABOUT BISMARCK. 
BisMARcK AT Home. By Juies Hoche. Translated from the 
French by Thérése Bathedat. With Illustrations, London: 
John Macqueen. 


HIS little book seems to have been written some 

years ago, after the retirement of the great Chan- 
cellor, but with no immediate presage of his death ; 
and it has now been translated from the French to 
meet the curiosity of the last few months. The 
author describes himself as an Alsatian, who learnt in 
boyhood to hate the name of Bismarck as a sort of 
ogre. But he professes the wish to treat his subject 
with impartiality, recognising that the man in 
whom German power was personified was after all 
not the only cause of the misfortunes of France, 
Nor does his book wholly belie this profession. The 
view it presents of Bismarck is not so grim and 
forbidding as that which is presented to the reader 
in the far more elaborate treatise of Dr. Busch 
recently reviewed in our columns. Bu-ch is a 
friend and admirer, as Froude was an admirer of 
Carlyle and Mr. Purcell is an admirer of Cardinal 
Manning. But the records of the admirer may be, 
as in the cases of Messrs. Froude and Purcell they 
were, more damaging than the censures of the 
enemy; and the impression which the anecdotes 
collected by M. Hoche produce upon us is, by 
comparison, an agreeable one. These anecdotes 
bring out his family affection, his attachment and 
fidelity to his wife, his fondness for his sister, 
his care for his children. They dwell upon his 
love for a country life and the simplicity of his 
tastes generally, for he was notably free from 
ostentation and the pettier kinds of vanity. They 
illustrate his love of fun, a rather rude, boisterous, 
and sometimes unfeeling fun, but a kind of fun in 
which there was more excess of animal spirits than 
there was of deliberate malice. And they quote pass- 
ages from his familiar letters which show that his re- 
ligious beliefs and sentiments were solid and genuine. 
Whether those feelings had any real influence 
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on his conduct is another question. Though he 
thought, or declared that he thought, that they 
had braced him up to the work of life, they did not 
soften his heart or subdue the sharpness of his 
temper, or prevent him from speaking and pro- 
pagating falsehoods whenever falsehood seemed the 
means of attaining his ends. But they were at 
any rate not assumed for public effect, as those of 
some politicians have been. Self-delusion may have 
been among his faults; hypocrisy was not. There 
is given by M. Hoche a letter from him to his 
brother-in-law condoling with the latter and his 
wife on the death of their boy, which shows him 
in a more amiable light than anything in Dr. Busch’s 
volumes. 

M. Hoche claims that the key to Bismarck’s 
perplexing character is to be found in regarding him 
as a humorist, a humorist in action rather than in 
words. No doubt this was a marked trait of 
Bismarck's character; one which appeared from his 
early days and abode with him to the last; one 
which sometimes redeemed the brutality of his 
conduct and which often gave a point to his 
speeches, helping to make him an effective debater 
in spite of the absence of the kind of skill and grace 
on which the parliamentary orator generally relies. 
We have in this book fewer examples of his wit 
than one would have looked for. Here, however, is 
an anecdote which we do not remember to have 


come across before :— 
The Emperor William I., wishing to encourage his old 
servant, said to him onee, 


“What? You pretend you are tired, worn out, too old, and 
I know not what besides. Why, look at me. I am older than 
you, and yet I mount my steed.” 

“No doubt, sir,” said Bismarek ; “but that’s quite usual. 


The rider always lasts longer than his mount ” (p. 132), 


Here are two sardonic reflections upon three 
nations :— 


“T have hunted a great deal in Russia,” Bismarck said, “‘ and 
have often heard a proverb there to the effect that if a Russian 
steals he steals sufficient for his daily needs; but if a German 
steals he steals that his children may have something for to- 


morrow ” (p. 127). 


When Bismarck, who was an omnivorous reader 
of French novels, had been descanting on the cor- 
ruption of French society to a visitor, the latter 
observed that if Englishmen were judged by their 
sensational novels, one might fancy English society 
a mass of thieves, forgers and vagabonds. Bismarck 
replied— 


“The truth is that robbery is the national vice of the 
English. But it does not produce atrophy in the race, as does 
the French people’s folly in allowing themselves to be governed 
hy their women ™ (p. 117). 


M. Hoche’s book is not without interest, for it 
gives some details worth having about the earlier 
and the latest periods of the Chancellor's life which 
Dr. Busch searcely touches, and it has some excellent 
engravings of the great man and his nearest relatives. 
But it is extremely slight. It contains hardly any- 
thing regarding his political achievements, and 
passes over in silence the most remarkable of them, 
his management of the Danish duchies question and 
of the resultant quarrel with Austria. It is, more- 
over, full of small inaccuracies, some of which we 
note. In the very first page Bismarck is called a 
Pomeranian, whereas he was a Brandenburger; and 
the battle of Chotusitz appears as Chotusity, a mis- 
print, no doubt, but one inexcusable in the first 
page, where the author and proof-reader may be 
supposed to be at their best. Giessen appears as 
Gieszen ; we are told of olives as forming parts of 
the forests in Sweden (p. 49); Louis XIV.’s famous 
motto appears as Pluribus nec impar (p. 132); 
Uhland the poet becomes Upland (p. 179). We hear 
of a “ University of Eldena” (sic); and on p. 44 are 
told that Bismarck went on a mission in A.D. 1852 
to “the Emperor Charles Francis.” French light 
literature is proverbially heedless ; but the translator 
might have easily corrected such errors as these, 





TWO OXFORD COLLEGES, 


S. Joun Baptist’s Cortece. By W. H. Hutton, Bp 
Fellow of St. John’s. Corpts CHRISTI Cour EGE, By 
T. Fowler, D.D., President of the College. London. F.F 


Robinson. 


THE reader of Mr. Robinson’s series of « College 
Histories” will find in these two volumes an interest. 
ing contrast. Corpus and St. John’s were founded 
within half a century of each other. The older 
college, like Christ Church and Trinity, Cambridge 
was a product of the Renaissance movement, while 
the foundation of St. John’s was rather a reversion 
to the type of which New College is the earliest 
instance, and its statutes, as Mr. Hutton remarks 
“ show for how distant a posterity the great William 
of Wykeham had legislated.” The distinction may 
be traced through the centuries that have intervened 
since the days of Bishop Foxe and Sir Thomas 
White. Corpus was less disturbed than St. John’s 
by the religious troubles of the sixteenth century, 
Whatever were the personal convictions of its mem. 
bers, they succeeded, with a few exceptions, in ini. 
tating the Vicar of Bray. One president maintained 
his place throughout all the varying phases of the 
reigns of Henry VIII, Edward VI., and Mary Tudor, 
It was impossible that any English institution 
should not feel the stress of the time; but the 
fortunes of Corpus were much less chequered than 
those of its younger sister. In the earlier Stuart 
period, again, Corpus was associated with the name 
of Reynolds, who led the Puritan side at the Hampton 
Court Conference; St. John’s, at a later stage of the 
controversy, with perhaps the best-hated man on 
the opposite side—William Laud. Corpus adapted 
itself to the new conditions under the Common- 
wealth and entered on a fresh career of activity; 
St. John’s was unable to receive any inspiration from 
its stern task-masters. To this day, the beautiful 
buildings which St. John’s owes to her greatest son, 
and the gardens towards which they look, suggest 
the charm of a cultured leisure of which this genera- 
tion knows little. On the other hand, there is less 
sweetness than light in the tale of Corpus. 

The characteristics of the two institutions are, to 
some extent, reproduced in the volumes which record 
their growth. Both are admirable college histories. 
They are alike written lucidly and from a full mind, 
and neither writer yields to the other in sympathy 
with the subject. But the sympathy is, of necessity, 
though equal in degree, different in kind. Mr. 
Hutton’s book is the work of a Laudian, as is 
natural and appropriate. The great Archbishop 
would have approved of the historian’s view of the 
Anglican Reformation—which is equivalent to say- 
ing that Mr. Hutton touches upon controversial 
topics with a definiteness which has its origin rather 
in a preconceived theory than in the evidence of 
fact. Mr. Hutton thinks that St. John’s College 
“ serves as a perpetual memorial of the continuity of 
the National Church, of which, through its most 
critical period of change, the founder was a plus 
and consistent member.” The facts that Sir Thomas 
White adapted himself to the changing religfous 
conditions without risking the penalties of the 
law, and that, after the accession of Elizabeth, he 
made but few ehanges in the academic regulations 
which he had made in the reign of Mary, form 4 
slight and unstable foundation for such a super 
structure. But we do not intend to quarrel with 
Mr. Hutton. His opinions, as we have said, are just 
those that ought to come from the College of St. 
John Baptist. He has given us a delightful book, 
full of varied interest. It is more than an academic 
history. It is a picture of the social world as * 
existed in the past, described for us with an amp‘e 
appreciation of the lighter side of human nature. 
The book could not have been written except 
by a scholar. But not every scholar could have 
written it. we 

Dr. Fowler’s volume on Corpus Christi 
sense, a reproduction of the larger history © 
written for the Oxford Historical Society. 
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— 
of that work do not require to be reminded of the 
author's scholarship, of bis pride in the associations 
of the institution over which he rules, or of the skill 
with which he can unravel a tangled web. These 
ualities are none the less notable on the smaller 
scale of the present book. The President of Corpus 
has studied University history to good purpose, 
and his knowledge of philosophy, evidenced in many 
more serious publications, has come to his aid in 
explaining what was meant by the foundation of a 
college in the sixteenth century. The book is not 
lacking in the picturesque. Dr. Fowler can tell a 
good story, and tell it neatly and gracefully. But 
the impression left by the perusal of the book is 
that of a relation of strenuous effort rather than of 
picturesque detail. “ Corpus,” says the author, “ has 
always vindicated to itself an importance, far beyond 
its numbers, in the University.” The remark is 
justified by present day facts as well as by the long 
list of great names which adorn the college rolls, 
Perhaps the greatest name of all is that of Thomas 
Arnold. The sons of Corpus will find in the 
President’s book a history worthy of the college, 
and a new debt of gratitude to their head. While 
it never loses sight of the qualities that gave 
individual significance to the college, it does not 
omit to include what has been subsidiary to those 
qualities. It is scholarly; but its learning does not 
detract from its value for the general reader. The 
two books are an important addition to academical 
history. 


AN AMERICAN STUBBS’ CHARTERS. 


SeLEct DocUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY OF 
THE Unrrep States, 1776-1861. Edited, with notes, by 
William Macdonald. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 


Mr. MACDONALD is Professor of History at Bowdoin 
College, and he tells us that it has been his practice, 
in teaching American History, to require his students 
to read critically a number of important documents. 
Many of these were difficult of access, and he has 
now put them together in a convenient volume, pre- 
fixing to each some introductory notes. In fact, he 
has followed the excellent example of Bishop Stubbs, 
whose “ Select Charters” have done almost more 
than his History to encourage the accurate study of 
early English history. Documents are not quite so 
essential in teaching modern as in teaching medieval 
history, and the selection is necessarily more difficult. 
Some of those which Professor Macdonald has re- 
printed, such as Webster’s reply to Hayne and 
Hayne’s reply to Webster, may be thought more 
thetorical than historical. But, on the whole, the 
selection has been very well done, and as most 
English libraries are lamentably deficient in books 
containing American official documents, his work 
will be even more useful in England than in America. 
Indeed, the book is one which ought to be found, as 
an essential book of reference, in every English 
library. It contains, besides documents easy of 
access like the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence, and treaties, most of which are to be 
found in Hertslet, many repealed Acts, which, of 
course, are not reprinted in the revised statutes of 
the United States, and resolutions of Congress, 
official reports and opinions, and Presidential Mes- 
sages, On some of which, even in a good library, it is 
not easy to lay one’s hand. The introductory notes 
might with advantage have been fuller—that to 
onroe’s famous Message of December 2nd, 1823, 
‘trikes us as a somewhat misleading summary—but 
we have not noticed any actual inaccuracy of fact. 
The historical student who uses the book with 
‘are ought to have a fair grasp of the leading 
political issues during the first eighty-five years of 
the United States. In foreign policy the main 
lnterest is in the perennial conflict with the Mother 
Country. Professor Macdonald may by this time be 
‘partisan of the Anglo-American alliance, but his 
method prevents him from giving both sides of the 





controversy; the English side is naturally not 
uppermost in American documents. We might take 
exception to his suggestion that England was the 
only contracting party which failed to observe the 
Treaty of Paris. There were breaches on both sides 
which led to the Jay Treaty of 1794. The third 
article of that Treaty, by the way, which is still in 
force, gave Canadians the right freely to pass and 
repass into the United States, and is difficult to 
reconcile with the Alien Labour Law. But it can 
do Englishmen no harm to read the official American 
view ; this part of the book especially will be more 
useful in England than in America. It may be 
worth noting that in January, 1815, New England 
delegates, meeting at Hartford to protest against the 
War, named as one of the faults of the administra- 
tion, “ hostility to Great Britain, and partiality to 
the late government of France, adopted as coincident 
with popular prejudice, and subservient to the main 
object, party power.” At this time there had been 
but little immigration from the south of Ireland, and 
the popular prejudice to which the anti-English poli- 
ticians had appealed was that of native Americans. 
It may be a mistake for our statesmen to suppose 
that this chapter of history has been absolutely 
closed, 

An excellent illustration of the usefulness of the 
book is furnished by the Ostend Manifesto, drawn 
up in 1854 by the American Ministers to England, 
France, and Spain, and giving the reasons why Cuba 
should be purchased. Spain had refused $100,000,000 
for the island in 1848, but the Ministers were appar- 
ently prepared to recommend the payment of an 
even larger sum, which Spain might have applied to 
the development of a State railway system at home. 
The reasons given were such as might have been 
used forty years later, and illustrate the great 
forbearance of the Americans in not intervening by 
force at an earlier date. 

The internal history which the book illustrates is 
naturally mainly concerned with the great State 
rights conflict which terminated in the War of 
Secession. So far as the slavery issue is concerned, 
most Englishmen already know nearly enough. But 
some may not have grasped sufficiently how far 
the merely economic issues dividing parties were 
wrapped up in the central question of State rights. 
Thus the conflict between Hamilton and Jefferson as 
to the establishment of a National Bank turned on 
constitutionality rather than expediency, and so 
also did the question of protecting manufacturing 
industries. Hamilton was the great advocate of 
Protection, and his “ Report on Manufactures,” pre- 
pared in 1791, contains almost all the ingenious 
fallacies by which the Republicans of to-day have so 
successfully cajoled the voters. On the other hand, 
South Carolina took a leading part in the protest 
against high duties, and Calhoun prepared the 
report of their legislature by which they declared 
the Tariff Act of 1828 unconstitutional. The South- 
erners contended that a power to legislate for the 
general welfare could not be held to authorise 
measures “ having for their object sectional advan- 
tages or local interests, to the prejudice of another 
portion of the community.” Their threat of seces- 
sion led to the Clay compromise tariff, but the issue 
was not forgotten. One of the articles in which the 
Constitution of the Confederate States differed from 
the old Constitution was that which provided that 
“no bounties shall be granted from the Treasury ; 
nor shall any duties or taxes on importations from 
foreign nations be laid to promote or foster any 
branch of industry.” To many of us this limitation, 
however difficult to enforce, may appear better than 
that which has prevented a federal income tax. We 
should have been glad if Professor Macdonald had 
been able to find room for a few leading constitu- 
tional cases. He only prints the Dred Scott case, 
while we could have named half a dozen others 
which ought to find place in a collection of this kind, 
illustrating the period when the law of the constitu- 
tion was being settled; and those historical students 
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who are not lawyers seldom find it easy to refer to 
the Reports of the Supreme Courts. 


MR. A. E, HOUSMAN’S POEMS. 
By A. E. Housman, 


Richards. 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. London: Grant 
TuIs is a welcome reprint of a remarkable little 
book which THE SPEAKER was among the first, if 
not the first, to salute. It is to be hoped that this 
new edition will be the means of bringing home to 
the many that here we bave a new writer with a 
gift as striking, as brilliant as Kipling’s. We have 
had no new poet of quite late years at all comparable 
to Mr. Housman, though so quiet, so unassuming was 
his first public appearance, so unwilling was he to 
use the “boom” the critics would have afforded 
him, that it is no wonder the greater world, looking 
for literary guides, has not found him. One talks of 
the greater world advisedly, though a very, very 
little world is concerned with poetry. Yet there is 
that in Mr. Housman’s work—something of the 
natural man, something of its roots in the earth and 
common human nature—which, while it delights the 
trained judgment, should appeal as irresistibly to 
“ the man in the street,” if it were but brought his 
way. The qualities that have made “ Fuzzy-Wuzzy,” 
or “ Danny Deever,” or “ The Wreck of the Bolivar” 
classics; these, with a curious melancholy as of the 
earth, we find in “ A Shropshire Lad.” Take a stave 
which is Kiplingesque, and would have possessed 
its distinctive quality if Kipling had never lived :— 
THe New MISTRESss. 


“Oh, sick am I to 
You may he qood for 


see you; will you never let me be? 
something, but you are not good for me. 
Oh, go where you are wanted, for you are not wanted here.” 


And that was all the farewell when I parted with my dear. 


I will go where I am wanted, to a lady born and bred, 
Who will dress me free for nothing in a uniform of red :; 
She will not be sick to see me if 1 only keep it clean: 
I will go where [ am wanted for a soldier of the Queen. 


I will go where I am wanted, for the sergeant does not mind ; 
He may be sick to see me, but he treats me very kind ; 

He gives me beer and breakfast, and a ribbon for my cap, 
And I never knew a sweetheart spend her money on a chap. 


I will go where I am wanted, where there’s room for one or two, 

And the men are none too many for the work there is to do; 

Where the standing line wears thinner, and the dropping dead 
lie thick, 

And the enemies of England, they shall see me and be sick. 


But this is Mr. Housman’s Muse in a self-assertive 
and fairly obvious mood. The quietness, the 
austerity which belong to this clsan, pungent, flesh- 
and-blocd poetry are something of finer flavour—a 
directness of emotion which goes straight to the 
heart of things, a simplicity, a reserve, a strength, 
we find in this new poet. The Muse is too often 
feminine, and, except in the greatest makers of her 
poetry, a woman-man. But this is masculine, every 
inch of it, brave poetry, although tinged with country 
melancholy ; poetry of the sports and exhilarations of 
youth, as of youth’s despairs. Every poem of the 
thirty-three is absolutely excellent in its kind. The 
beauty of simplicity, of nature, and of truth, belong 
to “ A Shropshire Lad.” It is in its high national 
feeling a poetry especially for Englishmen to be 
proud of. 


FICTION, 
THE Castte Inn. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
BISMILLAH. By A. J. Dawson. London: Macmillan & Co. 
THE FAuLse CHEVALIER, OR THE LIFE-GUARD OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By W. D. Lighthall. London: Edward 
Arnold, 
WE do not know that “ The Castle Inn” will be the 
most popular of Mr. Weyman’s works, but it has 
qualities which in some respects surpass those 
displayed in anything else he has yet written. 
Courageously turning his back upon the field in 


London : 





which he has won such notable triumphs, and hes 
followed by so many imitators, Mr. Weyman ma 
given us here not a historical romance, but tale 
of English life in the middle of the last century. It 
is a tale which can scarcely be said to deal with an 
historical personage, for though Lord Chatham figures 
in it, he is seen but dimly. What Mr. Weyman 
gives us is a brilliant living picture of social life jy 
England at a time which seems to be as remote from 
the present as the days of the Plantagenets. \ jth 
wonderful care, and a skill in which he has no 
living superior, he makes the England of the last 
century, with its coarseness of speech and life, its 
unbridled licence for the rich, its helplessness for 
the poor, its drinking and dicing, its duelling ang 
lovemaking, and, above all, its abject worship of 
rank, live before our eyes in a series of glowing 
pictures. Thackeray, in ‘The Virginians,” and his 
lectures upon the Georges, did the same thing: and 
what higher praise can Mr. Weyman desire or 
deserve than to have his work compared with 
Thackeray’s? Yet so far is this comparison from 
being an exaggeration that we feel that in one 
or two matters “The Castle Inn” is even more 
satisfying than “The Virginians.” It is a brilliant 
and notable piece of work, and we shall be surprised 
if, as one result of its publication, we do not see in 
the early future a run of novels dealing with the 
days when George the Third was still young and 
handsome. Alas! we are likely to have few amongst 
them that will rival “The Castie Inn” in that 
brilliancy of colouring and historic atmosphere 
which gives to Mr. Weyman’s work its peculiar 
charm. 

Within four days’ sail of England there is to be 
found a land steeped in a barbarism beside which 
that of Europe in the Middle Ages might be 
regarded as the height of civilisation. In this 
strange land might is still right; slaves are still 
sold in the open market ; in every household no law 
is known but the will of the master. Bandits and 
pirates swarm in the inlands or prowl along the 
coast, and the life of no man is safe for an 
hour, unless he happens to be the master of 
superior force. It is in Morocco, this last great 
Alsatia of the human race, that the scene of 
“ Bismillah” is laid. No one who knows Tangier 
and the neighbouring country will fail to recognise 
the fidelity of Mr. Dawson's descriptions of places 
and people in that strange land, In “ Bismillah’ 
he has given us, in addition to these excellent de- 
scriptions of a society which can hardly be expected 
to exist much longer, a stirring tale of love and 
adventure worthy of perusal for its own sake. It 
tells us how a young Englishman, captured by 
Riff pirates, was held captive in the hands of a 
certain Ben Ramar, a Jew money-lender, in the town 
of Assaanee, until such time as the ransom demanded 
by his captors was forthcoming ; and how, whilst he 
languished in a not altogether cruel confinement, 
the friend whom he trusted played him false, and 
not only withheld his ransom, but took advantage 
of his absence to try and rob h‘m of the woman he 
loved. There is enough of exciting incident, of 
fighting, intrigue, and love-making in “ Bismillah’ 
to satisfy the most exacting reader. The story 
might have been a little thin, perhaps, if its scene 
had ‘seen laid elsewhere, or if the author had been 
unable to invest it with that local colour which '}s 
its greatest charm. But the setting of the tale 1s 5° 
excellent, and the descriptions of life in Morocco %° 
vivid, that a much worse tale than this would show 
to advantage, and “ Bismillah,” of its kind, is by 2° 
means a tale to be despised. 

There is a welcome novelty about the story of 
“The False Chevalier” which distinguishes it from 
most of the recent romances dealing with F rench 
history. The hero, instead of being the perfect 
gentleman to whom all the imitators of Mr. Stanley 
Weyman insist on introducing us, is only half S 
hero, after all; and the other half, that which 18 
non heroic, is distinctly criminous. We are SY 
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EE 
for it, for Mr. Germain Lecour, the Canadian youth 
sho goes to France to seek his fortune in the days 
of Marie Antoinette, has many good qualities, and is 
by no means a villain, except in one respect—that 
, in his desire to secure, if necessary by fraud, a 
Jace among the nobility of France. His original 
fall, it is true, was almost accidental. He had intro- 
dueed himself to an aristocratic company of cox- 
combs and soldiers by his proper name, adding 
the words “of Repentigny, in Canada,” to indicate 
whence he came. His new acquaintances forthwith 
called him De Repentigny, and, treating him as one 
of their own order, made him free of the mysteries of 
the French Court. Then came love at first sight with a 
noble and beautiful lady,a member of the great family 
of Montmorenci; and poor Germain Lecour found 
himself committed in good earnest to the sorry fraud 
into which he had allowed himself to be betrayed. 
There was, of course, another De Repentigny, the 
legitimate owner of the title; but he was in 
India, so that for a time the imposture of the 
pretended chevalier succeeded. When at last the 
truth came out, Lecour, instead of making a clean 
breast of it, only plunged into deeper deceptions, 
inking even to forgery in order to establish his 
daim to the nobiliary particle. It might be thought 
that in the career of a man like this there could be 
nothing worthy of exciting the interest of the 
reader, but so far is this from being the case that 
we follow the career of the false chevalier with 
unflagging interest through many memorable scenes, 
and are full of sympathy for him in that last scene 
of all, in which he makes atonement for his false- 
hood and fraud. 


A GRAND OLD EPIC. 
ores ON Beowctr. By Thomas Arnold, M.A. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
Tae grand old epic of “ Beowulf” has many claims on the 
attention of Englishmen. Its language is English, the purest 
f English, in its primitive form; and it has a historical interest 
fthe very highest moment. In no English epie can be found 
# full and so adequate a representation of the most distin- 
gishing characteristics of the English stock. In this epie of 
three thousand lines we find that passion for the sea, that love 
{ war, that spirit of adventure, that high position and honour 
weorded to women, those germs of feudalism and of chivalry, 
rhich have so long distinguished the race. Again, no English 
epic is more thoroughly human than “ Beowulf.” In this 
espect it presents a singular resemblanee to the Iliad and 
Olyssey, with their pictures of human passion, friendships, 
(omestic affection, and the boasting and self-assertion of the 
teroes, “There is also,” writes Mr. Thomas Arnold, “a 
Homeric colour about the descriptions of arms, houses, 
lothes, ete., in ‘Beowulf,’ proceeding not, of course, from 
direct imitation, but from parity of social cireumstances and 
ming ideas. That naive and fresh delight with which in the 
Homerie poems mention is made of everything made or used 
by man, as if the sense of the human initiative were a recent 
and delicious pereeption, and the mind were only beginning to 
‘wecome conscious, and to take pride in the consciousness, of 
‘he inventive skill of the race, is largely found also in‘ Beowulf,’ 
aml that to a degree not equalled by any other Anglo-Saxon 
jem.” Though Mr. Arnold modestly styles his learned 
and useful work “ Notes on Beowulf,” it will be found to be a 
most valualle introduction to the study of this great epic. He 
“eals carefully and aeeurately with its language, the story of 
‘Me poem, its origin, its supposed interpolations, its date, its 
Ulusions, its geography, its parallel passages, and its mytho- 
‘gical element. On some points, however, we must differ 
widely from Mr. Arnold, excellent as his work is in so many 
pects. The theory which in 1876 Mr. Arnold adopted he 
“‘ubstantially still maintains. He thinks it “not improbable 
at It was in the interest of the spread of Christianity that the 
“mposer of ‘Beowulf "—perhaps a missioner or a layman 
“tached to the Christian mission—was attracted to Seandinavian 
‘ands, that he resided there long enough to become thoroughly 
— in folklore and local traditions, till he found the grand 
‘Sure of Beowulf predominant in them, and then weaving into an 
saniec whole those traditions he found suitable to his purpose, 
ina, epic, which, on his return home, must soon have 
. ieee tet toall the lovers of English song.” Such a theory 
fealeee a - harmony with the unmistakably heathen tone and 
aan hardly ses poem. Moreover, in all these early epics we 
apn J escape accepting in some degree the supposition of 
lposite authorship. Probably, as Sarrazin suggests, the 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Mr. LAvRENCE GoMME has just written an able no less than 
a picturesque survey of “ London in the Reign of Victoria— 
1837-1897.” The book is at once a contrast and a comparison, 
and each chapter sets the facts and statistics of the present time 
over against those which represent the conditions which pre- 
vailed when the Queen came to the throne. He says with truth 
that there were two Londons in 1837—one with its heart in the 
city and with all the characteristies of a great capital, and tho 
other rural, or semi-rural, in aspect—a place of straggling 
buildings, with market-gardens and private parks, which have 
since been absorbed by the swift and persistent invasion of 
prosaic bricks and mortar. The northern heights were at that 
time entirely rural, and even merry Islington was only just 
taking rank as a populous suburb; whilst the whole of North 
Kensington was pasture land, and Brompton was still almost 
exclusively occupied by orchards and nurseries, These pages 
Show that London in 1837 had one fatal drawback: “It had no 
government and no ideal; it drifted just as events directed into 
a cholera epidemic, into a chaos which was too stupid and serious 
to be allowed to go on quite unchecked ; and it is only in recent 
years that it has assumed a conscious existence capable of 
definite expression and the control of future developments. It is 
curious to learn that there are single streets in London now 
which are of higher rental value than that produced by whole 
towns in the provinces—places as important, for instance, 
as Bedford, Gloucester, Yarmouth, and even Northampton. 
“The London of 1857 was wealthy, and was rapidly developing 
with the wealth of the country. It was picturesque in the many 
remains of old buildings, in the natural beauty of the country 
around, and the people gloried in the new architecture of the 
Regent period. It possessed characteristics, which appear to us 
romantic, in the pages of Dickens and Thackeray. Much of the 
old ways of life still remained. City merchants still lived in the 
City in houses frequently as old as the period of Wren, and 
often, as Mr. Philip Norman has shown us, retaining the ancient 
sculptured or painted house sign. The old Royal Exchange was 
there, and so were the old Houses of Parliament and Law 
Courts. The Strand did not possess the new Law Courts, and 
it had not lost Temple Bar and Northumberland House. Shops 
were more quaint, something like the one last specimen in Bond 
Street, and the two or three remaining in St. James’s Street, and 
a huge wooden figure of a Highlandman was to be seen standing 
outside the shops of tobacconists. A few of the famous London 
spas or wells were still in existence, for it was only on September 
14th, 1857, that St. Chad’s Well, near King’s Cross, was sold by 
auction, and there was even then a brick house facing Gray’s 
Inn Lane, having a pump-room and a large garden at the back.” 
The last census showed that only 65 per cent. of the inhabitants 
of the capital were born in London, anl it seems likely that 
before long there will be a hundred thousand foreigners resident 
in its streets, for at the present moment they are ninety-five 
thousand strong. The book contains facts and statistics of the 
utmost value. 

* Fishing and Fishers” is a pleasant book of gossip about 
the contemplative man’s recreation, to borrow Izaak Walton’s 
phrase, and its possibilities within a day’s journey of London. 
Theré is plenty of angling of a sort to be got within easy reach 
of town. It may seem a far ery to such waters as the Test and 
the Itchen, but those who can spare the time are as a rule amply 
rewarded, for Hampshire streams are famous as haunts of trout 
and grayling. It has been said that the chief characteristic of a 
jin de siecle fish is his extreme suspicion of man, and the trout 
beyond all others pushes cantion to an exasperating point. 
Anglers who have conquered the mysteries of fly-fishing in- 
variably speak of this particular fish with at least as much 
respect as the average Irish member pays to the memory of Mr. 
Parnell. The trout is a fish who seldom gives himself away ; on 
the contrary, he sets such a price on his liberty that he 
invariably refuses to part with it on cheap and easy terms. The 
rod is spread in vain by many a disappointed angler before this 





* Loypon IN THE REIGN oF Victorra—1837-1897, By G. Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., ete. London: Blackie & Son. 

Fisutnc aNnD Fisners. By J. Paul Taylor. With Introduction by 
**Red Spiuner’’ (W. Senior). Illustrated. London: Ward Lock 
« Co, 

Tur Cominc oF THE KitoGRaM; or, THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARDS, 
By H. O. Arnold-Forster. London, Paris, New York and Mel- 
bourne : Cassell « Co. 
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M.A., D.Se., F.R.S. Illustrated. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
« Co. 

Tae New Orrtmopoxy. Edited by the Rev. Robert Tuck, B.A, 
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wily fish is safely landed. Charles Kingsley, more than any 
other man, gave fly-fishing its vogue. It is now always a game 
of skill, and often a game of patience ; how to set about the art 
of angling and how to pursue it under all sorts of conditions are 
mysteries discussed in these pages with knowledge and humour. 
Sometimes Mr. Paul Taylor is brutally frank, as, for instance, 
when he says: “To be certain of sport it is best to see the 
fishmonger in the morning. Don’t trust to finding trout on the 
slab on your return. ‘There will be nothing but kippered 
herring and crabs, and even your wife cannot pretend to believe 
that you caught them with a fly.” There are some admirable 
hints in the volume, no lack of piscatorial enthusiasm, and many 
statements which read to the uninitiated like the pursuit of 
pleasure under difficulties. 

We have received a number of other books which scarcely 
seem to call, at all events for the moment, for more than passing 
comment. “The Coming of the Kilogram ” is a vigorous plea 
by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster for the adoption of the metric 
system of weights and measures. The book is not intended as a 
manual of instruction, but rather an exposition. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster seeks to explain the risks which we as a nation are run- 
ning by clinging in the markets of the world to our present 
system of weights and measures in defiance of the fact that 
almost every other nation has adopted another and what he 
deems a more rational plan.—* Papers from Punch” is a title 
which explains itself, but we are bound to say that it belongs to 
a book which is a little disappointing. Mr. Browne’s contribu- 
tions to the innocent gaieties of mankind in that journal seem 
seareely worth reprinting, though some of the nonsense-verses 
are diverting. There are pictures—few and far between—by 
Du Maurier, Linley Sambourne, Bernard Partridge, and others. — 
* Aids to Belief ” consists of studies on the origin of Christianity. 
Mr. Langhorne writes with lightly-handled learning as well as 
earnest purpose, and the volume seems likely to prove useful 
to seekers after truth.—“ Two Crusaders” is an_ historical 
romance of the Middle Ages, written by one of the masters 
of Dulwich College. It gives finished pen-and-ink pictures 
of Don Juan of Austria, natural son of the Emperor 
Charles V. of Germany, and his great opponent, William the 
Silent. The story is cleverly written, and follows closely 
the dramatic courseof actual events in that epoch of strife.— 
Professor Sydney Vines, who holds the Chair of Botany in the 
University of Oxford, has just published an “‘ Elementary Text- 
book of Botany ’—a title which scarcely does justice to an ad- 
mirable manual of six hundred pages, which we need not say is 
thoroughly abreast of the latest research in that fascinating 
science. There are nearly four hundred illustrations in the 
volume, and, as a practical handbook for students, the work has 
exceptional claims. “ The New Orthodoxy” is the title of a 
biblical and critical magazine, edited by the Rev. Robert Tuck, 
B.A. It consists of thonghtful and courageous theological 
papers, written from an eclectic, evangelical standpoint, and 
practical addresses on the religious life. Such a magazine 
deserves to win the suffrages of religious thinkers, especially as 
it is loyal to the fundamental truths of Christianity and free 
from the taint of sectarianism. 
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THE LONELY GENIUS. 





TOT very long ago, a French writer of some 
N distinction published under a taking title his 
thoughts about genius. The book was called “ My 
Enclosed Garden.” But, on the surface, it did not 
pretend to pierce into that mystery by which genius 
differs from the man of every day. Its aim was 
rather this: It endeavoured to bring out a principle 
too seldom given its proper weight in life or in 
criticism, namely, that there is in every mortal heart 
that beats a spot impenetrable, a chamber the key 
whereunto none has ever found but the owner him- 
self, a something which makes him at once individual 
and lonely. The poet has been aware of it time out 
of mind. He it is that tells us, with a curious mixed 
feeling, sad and proud, “ Each in his hidden sphere 
of bliss or woe, our hermit spirits dwell.” There is, 
from the nature of the case, no speech nor language 
where this inarticulate voice can make itself 
intelligible. A provoking, strange, but certain 
truth; necessary, doubtless, if the spirit is to be 
conscious at all; yet discounted and forgotten too 
hastily in our calculations, which often go astray 
because we will not allow for the effects and diverg- 
encies produced by that hidden power. In all our 
rhetoric and reasoning it would be well to bear in 
mind that we aim at an invisible target. “ He cometh 
in with vanity and departeth in darkness,” observes 
King Solomon of an untimely birth. Such is a great 
deal of the literature published, as though light and 
not darkness were the atmosphere through which 
we address our fellows. But if every common zero 
of a man keeps his garden enclosed, what shall we 
say of the man among ten thousand whom we 
worship from afar off as a genius ? 

It is undeniable that the great ones of the world 
are lonely. None more so than those who would 
seem to wear their heart upon their sleeve, and in 
sheer demand of sympathy and love to seize on the 
passer-by and hold him till their story is done—the 
men of letters. We read them—how many times 
over!—learn their trick of eye and accent, know 
them as they turn the page, sometimes guess what 
word is coming next, and enter into their trouble, 
their rapture, their discoveries of the unexplored ; 
while that enchantment lasts, we have surely seen 
asthey see. Then the light of common day breaks 
in and we must go about our business, and how 
much of all that vision is left? Nevertheless, we, 
the aftergrowth of time, possess the poet’s works, 
life, history, circumstances; we measure his whole 
being. Those that knew him in the flesh caught 
only passing glimpses, and his orbit was unfulfilled ; 
the end, which is the explanation of a career, was 
yet to come. Nothing short of a miracle would 
have revealed Milton, Shakespeare, Dante, Lucretius, 

cphocles, to the citizens ot London, Florence, Rome, 
or Athens. In their own day these utterly singular 
4pparitions cannot have been known. The proof, 
Indeed, is there as regards most of them, for they 
Were neglected, or misconstrued, or set down as 
Pawns in the game on the squares of which they 
Were moving. And thus we find ourselves in- 
{uring why it is that genius cannot escape being 
lonely, or must pitch its enclosed garden on heights 
accessible. 

_It would be worth while, cautiously, yet not 
Without meditation, to read over, at this point, what 
Schopenhauer has written touching the final cause, 
or secret, unconscious purpose, of the brain that 

ars within it a new picture of the universe. We 
night add some doubtful yet suggestive strokes, too, 

tom Lombroso—an irresponsible collector of legends 
and guesses, though shrewd in his way—who has 
© out a case for idiosyncrasies of physique, 


| temper, and pedigree, still more calculated to throw 

the man of genius far from crowds or commonplace, 
to drive him into the heaven or hell of his own 
thoughts, and to leave him in a vast solitude. 
Schopenhauer believes that genius, escaping from 
the will to live, has entered on a realm of Platonic 
ideals, which are dateless and everlasting, above the 
turning wheel of evolution, in a place of their own. 
So much of this may, or must, be granted as will 
account for the indifference—the aloofness, George 
Eliot would say—which is perceptible in genius 
towards the creations that have cost it so dear, once 
they are brought forth. The palmary instance is 
Shakespeare, leaving his plays scattered on the 
London boards, to be lost or saved by those to 
whom they were precious. But the case is’ well 
known. “If I had the talent to be a genius,” said 
Heine, “ I should have made a fortune like my uncle, 
the banker in Hamburg.” As, however, he had only 
genius, and not the talent corresponding, he lived on 
his uncle’s bounty. Shakespeare, it will be objected, 
knew better. Still, the fact remains that he left his 
works to their fate. And if he is in them, it is in 
domino, disguised, and, after all, indifferent. His 
world of the spirit, his “enclosed garden” was 
greater, wider, than Hamlet or The Enchanted 
Island. He had thoughts beyond his own dramatis- 
ing, we may be certain; he despised, as inadequate 
and shadowy, the figures which are to us more real a 
thousand times than our next-door neighbour. Even 
the tempestuous Dante beholds an empyrean Heaven, 
all light and peace, above the rolling fiery billows of 
the Inferno. Schopenhauer is not mistaken thus far. 
The nature of genius holds within it a sublime in- 
differency to the real, out of which it calls the things 
that are not as though they were. And when these 
creations take their place in literature, become 
marketable and popular, genius has done with them. 
Back into the lonely hidden world it turns again, 
seeking the unknown, never at rest. The sovereign, 
self-conscious Goethe, German as he was in the less 
admirable sense, felt that ardour of the chase and 
went hunting into the great forest after his stag 
with golden horns, quite as eagerly as any Florentine 
or adventurous Englishman. Whether he exhausts 
and sums up a civilisation, or foreshadows one 
coming, the rare individual is without companions. 
In truth, he is always a pioneer. 

Lombroso would say, adding rather to the witness 
of Schopenhauer than contradicting him, that genius 
involves so fresh a make-up of the elements furnished 
to it by evolution as to be entirely divorced from 
the present ordered system of things, and therefore 
never at ease in it. Or, to borrow an expression 
which has its value, genius appears to be “ beyond 
man,” the “Overman,” a prophecy, or at least a 
possibility, of the man who is yet to emerge out of 
the deep, and who shall stand to the average now 
existing in the relation of succession and conquest. 
These heights—Plato, St. Paul, Marcus Aurelius; 
and, again, Phidias, Michael Angelo, Lionardo da 
Vinci—may one day be the level of a humankind in 
whose eyes the multitude now extant shall seem 
barbarians. For have we not come up from lower 
prehistoric levels, on which the modern English 
gentleman, had he shown in those ages, would have 
been adored, or more probably tortured and eaten 
alive, as a prodigy? It was reported by mission- 
aries, somewhere out in Polynesia, these years back, 
that the natives had killed and eaten a Catholic 
priest on the ground that he was a ghost, escaped 
from the world of spirits. They had no welcome for 
ghosts. Such is the way of the average; it feels 
a huge discomfort when genius warns it that 
the solid-seeming house in which it abides is only 
a tent, and the word of command, “Forward.” 
Whence on every side the unhappy pioneer receives 
stripes and buffetings. He sees what they cannot 
see whom he is to lead ; his eyes are wild, his tongue 
is that of a stammerer; he faints often, loathes his 
very life, and is constrained to echo the melan- 





choly, half-mocking words of Pascal, “Je mourrai 
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seul.” Upon him all the bitterness of death is 
poured out. 

To which end, lest he should apostatise from his 
high calling, provision is usually, if not always, 
made of a temper and constitution with which it is 
impossible for him to stay amongst men. Genius 
has nerves, humours, impulsiveness, a want of savoir 
faire, a candour at the wrong season, a conscience 
that will not lie down and sleep, a love most tender 
and exacting, a mad resolution to follow after beauty 
and truth. So that again, as George Eliot says, “ to 
be an uncommon young man is to have an un- 
common difficulty in getting along.” To the citizen 
of the future, as to Hamlet, the time must always be 
out of joint. He cannot feel at home, because home 
is for such a one the vision that thousands may be 
seeing to-morrow, and he, unhappy, sees it alone 
to-day; he runs towards it, and has only feet, not 
wings, or even feet that are fettered or crucified. 
“These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them afar off, and were 
persuaded of them, and embraced them.’ Words 
as true of the sages as of the saints to whom they 
are applied. The moral, perhaps, of these things 
would be, ‘* Don’t be a man of genius if you can help 
it.” But could Shakespeare help it, whose heart 
melts in those mysterious Sonnets to love and 
unavailing grief? Could Milton, fallen upon evil 
days? Or Dante, eating the bread of exile? It is 
clear that we of the commonalty owe these men a 
compassion as great as their gifts were splendid, 
and the pangs of their loneliness were lasting. 








LUCIDITY AND SOCIABILITY. 





N\ BRUNETIERE, in those essays which Mr. 
‘i. Nichol Smith has recently translated, thus 
characterises generally the literatures of Europe. 
The essential character of Italian literature, he says, 
is artistic; of Spanish, chivalrous; of German, 
philosophic; of French, social; of English, indi- 
vidualistic. It is to this individualism that we owe 
whatever truth there is in the reproach of another 
Frenchman, that we have three hundred and eighty- 
five religions and but one sauce, and that we owe to 
a third Frenchman the description of every English- 
man as an island. And certainly while Frenchmen 
seem to grow like their poplars, regularly and 
uniformly in straight and conventional lines, 
Englishmen seem to grow like their oaks, waywardly 
and irregularly, gnarled, knotted and twisted, as 
eccentric as they are strong. To this angularity— 
since angles are unaccommodating and obtrusive— 
Englishmen owe their liberty and their humour; 
but to it also they owe the unpopularity of their 
national character and the comparative clumsiness 
and obscurity of their literary style. When we say 
comparative we mean compared with the literature 
M. Bruneti¢re represents so admirably. Its incom- 
parable lucidity he attributes to the sociability of 
his people :— 

Order, clearness, logic, and precision, severity in composition 
and good breeding in style, are all connected with French 
sociability, or rather depend on it, as so many effects of one and 
the same cause. If what is not clear is not French, the reason 
for it is not to be sought in the native character of the language, 
or in any other secret virtue. Our vocabulary and syntax, 
reduced to their essential elements and considered in themselves, 
do not differ so much from the syntax and vocabulary of Spanish 
and Italian. They have the same origin, and, in more than one 
respect, the same evolution. But while in Spain and Italy 
writers and poets above all have endeavoured to make their 
language more voluptuous and tender, or more sounding and 
beautiful, not even shrinking from the extremes of Gongorism 
or Marinism, but rather throwing themselves into these with all 
their soul, in France, on the other hand, our writers in general, 
and our prose writers in particular, have aimed only at making 
themselves the more easily understood, and at becoming accord- 
ingly, with each suecessive work, more simple, clear, and lucid. 

In fact, the lucidity of French prose is due to the 
sociability of the French people—to their love and 





genius for conversation and to the habit of mind 
developed by conversation, the habit of having your 
audience always under your eye &as an actor has his 
audience always under his eye. ‘ When a woman,” 
says Heine, “ sits down to write a novel, she has one 
eye on the paper and the other eye on some man— 
except the Countess Hahn-hahn, who has only one 
eye.” When a Frenchman sits down to write, his 
sociability, his love and habit of mixing with and 
talking with his fellows, makes him keep one eye on 
the paper and the other on his readers. He never 
loses sight of them as the German does generally, as 
the Englishman does often. Henry Reeve says in 
his Life, lately published :— 

Landor is quite as vain of not being read as Bulwer is of 
being the most popular writer of the day. Nothing can equal 
the contempt with which he treats anybody who has more than 
six readers and three admirers, unless it be that saying of 
Hegel's, when he declared that nobody understood his writings 
but himself, and that not always. 

But the sociable Frenchman is never satisfied 
with satisfying himself; he is never content with 
understanding himself, he must make himself intel- 
ligible, he must make himself acceptable to the 
dullest of readers; and the story of Moliére trying 
the effect of his plays upon his cook, cutting out all 
that she did not understand or did not appreciate, is 
a characteristically French story. Both the desire 
of being understood and the faculty of making him- 
self understood come to the Frenchman from the 
habit and love of mixing with and talking with his 
fellows, seeing into their minds, and taking aim with 
his own at what he sees. 

In confirmation of this theory that not ease, 
grace, lightness, and spontaneity of style only, but 
lucidity and logic also come of the love and habit of 
conversation, it is worth noting that all our most 
charming essayists took their place and part and 
held their own in the wittiest societies of their day— 
Cowley, Sir William Temple, Swift, Addison, Steele, 
Goldsmith and Lamb. To what else also can we 
attribute the contrast between Johnson's style in 
The Rambler and in The Idler with his style in 
“The Lives of the Poets” —the style of his essays, 
cloudy, unwieldy, and unreal, the style of his 
biographies, clear, alert, alive, and practical—except 
to this, that the clearer and lither style was acquired 
in the society of wits and through the mental agility 
gained in the conversations and controversies of 
“The Club.” It is the difference between the Guards 
on parade in Whitehall—stiff, padded, and gilded— 
and the Guards in fighting trim in the Soudan— 
light, lithe, and limber, in order that every move- 
ment might be free and that every blow might tell. 
We cannot but think, therefore, that there is much 
more to be said for M. Brunetiére’s theory—that the 
exquisite lucidity of French prose is due to the 
national sociability—than for the theory of M. 
Rivarol, who, in his “ Discours sur I'Universalité de 
la Langue Francaise,” attributes this lucidity to the 
character of the French tongue. 








FOSTERAGE IN BEASTS AND BIRDS. 





HE fame of the wolf as a foster-mother lives 12 
legend in East and West. Everyone knows 
the story of Romulus and Remus, how they were 
exposed by their usurping uncle Amulius, suckled 
by a she-wolf, rescued and brought up by a shepherd, 
and afterwards founded a city that in time became 
the mistress of the world. Kipling’s marvellous 
creation, Mowgli, the man’s cub, is but the glorified 
embodiment of scores of stories, common enough 12 
India, of children carried off and suckled by wolves. 
His narrative is so plain and convincing that one 
never stops to think of the evidence for the wes 
it; so that the “ wise little frog,” whom Mother Wo 
loved more than ever she loved her cubs, is 4 
to most of us as Romulus and Remus = 
to the early Romans. But the stories of W° 
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children need confirmation. In the Zoologist for 
March, 1888, there was reprinted an extraordinary 
pamphlet, entitled “ An Account of Wolves Nurtur- 
ing Children in their Dens.” In the library of the 
British Museum (Natural History) is a copy of the 
original pamphlet, which was printed at Plymouth 
in 1852. On this is a memorandum in the hand- 
writing of the late Colonel Hamilton Smith, to the 
effect that he had been informed by friends that the 
pamphlet was written by Colonel Sleeman, of the 
Indian Army, who had charge of the Thuggee 
inquiries, and who lived long in the forest districts. 
The wolf-children of the pamphlet, however, differ 
very much from those of legend; and though one 
may be excused from accepting its statements un- 
reservedly, the subject is certainly worth investiga- 
tion. The fact is not without interest that Gilbert 
White and Sterndale, the author of “ The Mammalia 
of India,” both thought that the stories of fosterage 
among the lower animals, which are established 
by incontestable evidence, and are capable of a per- 
fectly natural explanation, brought the nurture of 
Romulus and Remus by a wolf within the bounds 
of probability. 

But if the wolf is famous as a foster-mother in 
legend, the cat is a foster-mother in very deed, as 
one may see from a study of the columns of the 
Field and the pages of natural-history magazines ; 
and as many must know from their own experience. 
Gilbert White gives two cases from his own know- 
ledge. In one of his letters to the Hon. Daines 
Barrington he tells how a cat, whose kittens had 
been destroyed, adopted a helpless leveret that had 
been sent to a friend’s house, and nursed it in se- 
clusion for a fortnight. Then she was seen one 
evening in the garden “with something gam- 
boling after” her, which proved to be the 
leveret, which she had supported with her milk, 
and continued to support with great affection. 
After giving the true solution—the relief afforded 
to the cat by the leveret in draining her of the 
milk secreted for the young she had lost—he harks 
back to the wolf-legend, and quotes that fine 
passage in the Aineid which is as finely rendered 
by Macaulay in the “ Prophecy of Capys ” :— 


“The ravening she-wolf knew them, 
And licked them o’er and o’er, 
And gave them of her own fierce milk, 
Rich with raw flesh and gore. 


The second case is described in his ‘“ Observations 
on Quadrupeds,” the animals fostered being 
three young squirrels which a boy had taken 
and put under the care of a cat that had 
lately lost her kittens. These she nursed with 
the same assiduity and affection as if they were her 
own offspring. The circumstance excited some 
curiosity in the neighbourhood, and so many people 
went to see the squirrels that were being reared 
by the cat that the foster-mother became jealous 
and hid them. It would be easy to multiply 
examples, for they are common enough, and well- 
authenticated, the animals most frequently fos- 
tered being puppies, young rabbits, and leverets, 
of course for the reason that these are most easily 
obtained. 

It will be evident that the true reason for the 
fostering-habit cannot apply in the stories of Indian 
Wolf-children, for there the child is represented 
a being brought up with wolf-cubs, so that he 
must have deprived them of a share of their 
natural nourishment, and could in no sense be said 
to have been adopted for the relief of the foster- 
mother, 

_,At the last meeting of the Linnzan Society con- 
‘iderable interest was shown in a series of photo- 
graphs illustrating the case of a buzzard that had 
tched and reared a chicken. This may have been, 
aud probably was, the first series of photographs 
ethibited putting such an incident on record, but it 
was by no means the first time such an incident had 
taken place, In Yarrell’s “ British Birds” there is a 








story of a buzzard which was kept in a garden at 

Uxbridge in the first half of the century. She 
showed her desire to sit by collecting materials and 
making a nest. Her owner put under her two hen’s 
eggs, which she hatched, and reared the young. For 
some years the same thing happened, without any 
hitch, till, with more kindness than wisdom, to “ save 
her the fatigue of sitting,” some newly hatched 
chicks were put in with her. These she promptly 
killed. It is said that when flesh was given her she 
was assiduous in tearing it in small pieces and in 
offering it as food to the chicks she had reared. 
At the end of the article in “ Yarrell” is a 
charming little vignette, engraved from a sketch 
from life. The buzzard holds in her mouth a piece 
of meat, at which two of the chicks are pecking; 
three others are similarly engaged with a piece on 
the ground, and two are on her back. This case is 
exceedingly interesting, as it seems to supply the 
explanation of the bird’s proceedings. So long as 
eggs were supplied to her, she incubated them, and 
reared her foster brood. But she declined to foster 
chicks hatched by another mother, and immediately 
killed them. So it appears to be justifiable to 
conclude that, the maternal instinct having been 
satisfied by the act of incubation, the bird accepted 
the foster-chicks and reared them as if the eggs had 
been her own. Nor is the buzzard the only bird of 
prey that has been known to rear strange chicks. 
Mr. Pike, of Achill, who died nearly twenty years ago, 
had a fine female golden eagle which was very tame 
and greatly attached to him. This bird hatched 
out and reared a gosling. Of that there is no doubt. 
It is said that the eagle fostered the progeny of 
that gosling, but made victims of interlopers. This 
last statement is, no doubt, true, but one would 
like proof of the story that the bird fostered the 
progeny of its foster-gosling. Another case, in which 
two goose-eggs were incubated by an eagle, is re- 
corded from Carstairs, and the bird was described 
as “an attentive, careful mother.” An eagle that 
had been in captivity, near Maldon, for a quarter 
of a century, and had laid eggs—of course infertile 
—for several years in succession, was supplied 
with nine hen’s eggs. Her owner says, “ She 
came off with five young chickens. She trod 
on and killed two soon afterwards; the other 
three are doing well, and she seems delighted with 
them.” 

The cases quoted establish the fact that, in some 
cases at least, birds can be induced to incubate the 
eggs and rear the young of other species widely 
differing in size and habits from themselves. Nor is 
this habit confined to birds of prey, as may be 
thought from the examples cited. There are cases 
recorded by credible witnesses of a moorhen hatching 
hen’s eggs that had been placed under her, and of 
fowls laying in the nest of the partridge. In one 
instance, a covey of partridges was lost owing to 
the intruded egg being hatched out before those 
of the owner; the old birds went off with the 
single chick, and fifteen eggs were addled through 
the trespass of the hen. The pheasant some- 


times drops an egg in a_ partridge’s nest, 
and has also been known to lay in the 
nests of wild duck, landrail, and woodcock. 


Much more strange than any of these cases is one 
reported this year from Hambleton, near Thirsk, 
where the head-keeper found five pheasant’s eggs 
and two of the wood owl in a nest at the foot of a 
spruce-fir. Starlings have an immoral habit of 
taking possession of the nest of the green woodpecker, 
and sometimes hatch out its eggs. Redstarts and 
tits will share a hole with pied flycatchers; the 
linnet has been known to lay in a spotted flycatcher’s 
nest, and the eggs of this bird have been found in 
the nest of a greenfinch. Whence it would seem 
to be established that all birds do not dis- 
criminate between their own eggs and those of 
other species, and that other birds than the cuckoo 
occasionally leave their young to be reared by foster- 
parents. 
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RECENT FRENCH LITERATURE. 





ia these days of great upheavals and hourly crises 
French literature has been well nigh over- 
whelmed in a flood of newspapers and pamphlets, 
and the poet and the novelist have, by stress of cir- 
cumstance, been forced to join hands with the 
seething, shrieking mob of journalists. Books of 
real importance and sterling merit have, it is true, 
appeared from time to time, but few indeed have 
accorded them even a passing notice. Urbain 
Gohier’s fierce exposure of the military scandal, 
“L’ Armée contre la Nation,” is the book of the hour. 
Pierre Loti’s “ Judith Renaudin,” which at another 
time would have been a literary sensation, is hidden 
away in the columns of a Review, and practically 
unknown to even the reading public. 

Pierre Loti has forsaken Orientalism, wearied of 
the unthinking, gorgeous life of the East. He has 
entered upon a new phase. Through all his later 
books there runs a quiver of painful, sorrowing 
interest in the mysteries of religion, especially of 
religious faith. He is one of those writers who know 
no reticence, and every struggle of his mind sends a 
pulsing wave over the printed page. The man is in 
his books, His journey to the cradle of Christianity, 
pictured so pathetically in “Le Désert,” “Jérusalem,” 
and “Lx Galilée,” helps him to write, with rare 
simplicity, of the humble tragedy of Kamuntcho, 
helps him to see something of the inner significance of 
an almost grotesque Messe de Minuit in the Pays 
Basque. The old cynical sadness has passed, and in its 
place comes a wide sympathy and a great longing 
for some firm fixed belief. The tradition of an old- 
time stedfastness, the history of the good fight 
waged by his fathers, appeals to this new frame of 
mind. Two hundred years ago, immediately after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, his ances- 
tors, staunch, unwavering Huguenots, were tried, 
tempted, persecuted in their home in Oleron, and 
were not found wanting. “Judith Renaudin,” 
Loti’s new play, is the story of their devotion 
and final victory. 

It is not a great play by any means, for Pierre 
Loti does not understand the importance of selection 
and condensation; but everything from his pen is 
worth reading, if only for the insight it gives into 
the man’s soul. It would seem almost impossible that 
the author of ‘ Azyiadé,” or “Mariage de Loti,” could 
write of those stern old Huguenots with any degree of 
genuine sympathy or understanding. But the picture 
of the house of Renaudin during the days of trial 
is drawn not only with real feeling, but with the affec- 
tion of one who appreciates to the utmost the position 
of men and women torn asunder between love of 
country and devotion to their religion. “Judith 
Renaudin” is not, as some have supposed, a direct con- 
fession of Protestant faith, nor is it an attack on Roman 
Catholicism—the most moving figure in the drama 
is an old priest—but it is immensely significant in 
that, for the first time for long years, we have a piece 
of literature, written by a man of letters whose 
claim to distinction is indisputable, which deals 
with religion from the standpoint of one who 
sympathises, almost believes. 

In this connection Francais Coppée’s “ La Bonne 
Souffrance ” calls for mention. Coppée has always 
enjoyed a reputation for straightforwardness and 
lively good-nature, an exceptional reputation among 
French men of letters, but he writes for a frivolous 
public, and it must have called for something akin 
to heroism to offer to readers of such a paper as 
Le Journal the articles collected in this new volume. 
For they are simple gospel addresses such as you 
might hear at a Mission Hall—the story of his 
return to the God of his childhood. One can only 
marvel at the courage of the man who, in a 
country where belief and literature are in un- 
ceasing opposition, dared to offer his whole reputa- 
tion as a sacrifice for his faith. 

From Francois Coppée to Paul Bourget and 
“Gyp” is a far cry, but in such a rapid survey 








as the present the poles meet. Paul Bourget's 
latest volume, “La Duchesse Bleue,” is unpleasant 
reading and unconvincing; but it tempts dis. 
cussion, and has therefore some excuse. The idea 
of the book, as stated in the preface, is the connec. 
tion between expression and impression—a nice 
psychological problem. In other words, must the 
artist himself feel the emotions of which he is the 
interpreter? Can the I of his talent be absolutely 
distinct and separate from the I of his life? Must 
a great artist of necessity be the man of his work? 
It is certainly a promising subject, and it is more 
than a pity that Paul Bourget has failed to work out 
his own problem. The book was to have been a study 
of intellectuality, but it is merely a sentimental 
story of sentimental passions—une aventure d'amour, 
Here and there one comes across the remnants of 
the proposed psychological dissertation, and they 
whet the appetite. We are quite convinced that we 
should not have agreed with Paul Bourget’s solution 
of the question of the duality of spirit, but we 
should certainly have been interested in his argu- 
ments, for he is a psychologist whose ruthless heart- 
searchings have touched life at the quick. 

In an article on current French literature, some 
mention of “ Gyp” is inevitable. ‘“ Lune de Miel,” her 
latest quarterly production, is full of the old subtlety 
and suspicion of naughtiness, but it is a tiresome 
book. We have read it all dozens of times before, 
and it has lost irretrievably its attractive —— 

J.E. H. W. 








CHINESE IDEAS. 
—_— eo 

T is nearly fifty years ago since Mr. Thomas 
Meadows, of H.M. Civil Service (Chinese Inter- 
preter), wrote his celebrated book on China, to which 
he added an essay on Civilisation in the Far East. 
Mr. Meadows fell in love with the “ Flowery Land” 
early in life, and although love is commonly reputed 
to be blind, yet the years have proved that the 
writer, in spite of his ethnological passion and a 
certain oracular air about his work, gave a true 
picture of the Chinaman as he was, as he is, and as 
he appears likely to be for some time. Whole pages 
could be taken from this book so applicable to 
the conditions of things at the present crisis that 
men would read them never doubting that they 
were perusing a clever leading article the original 
ink of which was hardly dry. Mr. Meadows is an 
avowed champion of China, yet he is honest, and 
does not hesitate to point out the weaknesses in the 
Yellow Man’s character and the peculiarities of Far 
East civilisation. He was, too, the first foreigner 
who succeeded in penetrating to the seat of war and 
opening out negotiations with the chiefs of the rebel 

armies in the great Tae-ping rising. 

The ideas entertained by the Celestial towards 
the “foreign” devils are refreshing in their charm- 
ing and open innocence. At the outset of the 
mutiny the Imperial authorities at Shanghai applied 
to our representative for the loan of the sloop of 
war, H.M.S. Lily, which they offered to pay us for 
at a fixed rate per month, the said vessel to be 
employed in a foray up the Great River, when, of 
course, our men and guns, which had then obtained 
some notoriety for the speedy way in which they 
demolished piratical junks, would be employed 
against the rebels. The reply was briefly that Queen 
Victoria did not lend out ships of war for hire. To 
the Chinaman, it appears that the brutal mention of 
payment had hurt the feelings of the Englishman 8 
Queen, and, nothing daunted, an answer was return 
asking H.M. Government to lend them the Lily for & 
time; it should be punctually returned with many 
thanks! No doubt, too, a good round sum of money 
proportionate to the results obtained would -= 
accompanied the handing back of the ship. h 
seemed the most natural thing in the world to oan 
mind of the Celestial that an English admiral mg . 
be open to an engagement at so much per batt . 4 
& commission on every rebel killed. This aspec 
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earth, and other nations and their respective 
potentates as quaking in their shoes at the bare 
mention of their name. 

Nature, too, is regarded as the divinely appointed 
commentator on the acts of subordinate officers. 
The governor of a province is held accountable for 
all disasters happening within the boundaries of 
his jurisdiction; the chief magistrate of a city, for 
any municipal mishap. If a curse be upon the 
people the Achan must be found, and_ the 
Emperor, in the case of dispute, will appoint a 
commission of mandarins with full powers, and 
someone will be punished—must be punished, or the 
mandarins would be regarded as unwise men, or 
unfaithful to the trust reposed in them, which, of 
course, is a thing unheard of. With such beliefs, 


not a little comic, but it is eclipsed by an incident in 
the late China-Japan War. When Wei-hai-Wei 
capitulated, one of the conditions was that all ships 
of war in the harbour were to be given up to the 
victors. These terms were accepted by the van- 
quished ; but when the surrender had to be made, 
the Chinese objected to the Japanese taking the 
Kuang-ping, cruiser, alleging that she belonged to a 
Chinese squadron that had taken no part in the 
war, although she was in Wei-hai-Wei. This rather 
comic request was repeated by Taotai Niu, upon 
whom the correspondence fell after the suicide of 
Admiral Ting. It seems difficult to believe, and I 
should have hesitated at the story, had I not read 
the actual letter in full. 

The great obstacle in the way of Chinese progress 


is inbred conceit and the supercilious notion that 
foreigners are of an inferior species—an unclean 
beast, in fact. Only one outsider has proved an ex- 
ception, our Chinese Gordon ; but they regarded him 
as a god. In our efforts to communicate with the 
chiefs of the Tae-ping insurrection, the replies we 
received were ludicrous in their pomposity. Let 
us give an example:—‘ Special Decree for the in- 
formation of all men, issued by Yang. The Eastern 
Prince, Lord Healer of Diseases, etc. etc. The 
English are bidden to set their minds at rest, 
that having come from a distance to tender their 
allegiance to the Tae-ping Sovereign, etc. etc., 
Heaven itself regarded their visit with intense satis- 
faction!”” When we consider the inborn ideas of 
reverence which a Chinaman has for the Emperor, 
who is God’s representative on earth, and God’s son, 
one wonders how such a subject can become a rebel. 
But the philosophy of it is quite simple. True, the 
Emperor is the “Sacred Son of Heaven,” but 
suppose that Heaven withdraws its smiles and gives 
his Imperial Majesty the cold shoulder, either in the 
form of too much rain, overwhelming floods, or 
extra degrees of cold, then the Celestial thinks 
himself quite justified in believing that the Sacred 
Sonship exists no longer and that his Divine 
commission to rule is cancelled. Let any great 
calamity occur and it is debited to the Emperor’s 
account, and his subjects hold him responsible. Ifa 
river overrun a district, or an epidemic break out, 
then a demagogue suddenly starts up and 
informs the people that their ruler has offended 
the Sovereign of the Skies. The Emperor 
knows this and acts upon it—believes in it, one 
might say. So if he is inclined to give England 
concession for a railway, he looks not so much to 
his Ministers, but to nature, which he hopes will 
give him a few minor hints as he goes along. If a 
comet suddenly appear, he knows that he is on 
the wrong course, and the negotiations must be 
broken off. Ifa terrible typhoon cause widespread 
misery, this is regarded as a thunderous injunction 
against the course of action being pursued by their 
Imperial Court, and .a full stop is the conse- 
quence. Thus the despotism of China is the 
most cruel that can be imagined, for the policy, 
*xternal and internal, is governed by comets 
and their capricious movements, fire, inundations, 
and suchlike. Yet, so far as it goes, it is the 
logical outcome of their fanciful and superstitious 
creed. If the Emperor will declare himself as 
“Cousin to the Moon” and “Brother of the Sun” 
‘tisnot unnatural that his subjects should expect 
Im to exercise some influence, if not control, over 
his relatives sufficient to secure them against 
neteorological commotions for which such celestial 
Sodies are held responsible. Great powers always 
involve great responsibilities is a maxim generally 
recognised, and the Chinaman carries it out to its 
gical conclusion in every detail. The rebel always 
takes care to found his act of revolt on a Divine 
nate, and for proof of his commission he has 
— to be on the lookout for something which 
no , construed into a national calamity—a thing 
whi ifficult to accomplish in a rural population 

ich regards China as being the centre of the 





can we be surprised at anything China may do? 
A. F. 








A CHILD OF THE CITY. 


OT only where she spreads unseen 
Be Her mantle of perpetual green, 
And casts into its ample fold 
The daisy’s snow, the kingeup’s gold, 
Not only there does Nature find 
Her little lords of humankind, 
In whom, though all compact of earth, 
She marks the signs of kingly birth, 
For whom she lifts with smiling face 
The veil that screens her Holiest Place, 
And shows the hidden things that lie 
Far from the uninitiate eye. 


Not only there. The narrow street 
Worn by the tramp of countless feet, 
The tavern lights that put to shame 
The lamp-post with its flickering flame, 
The dismal yard with railings round 
Like some deserted burial ground, 

And one gaunt tree that flings on high 
Long arms outstretched imploringly ; 
Such was the scene that filled with joy 
The heart of one small city boy. 


For sometimes when the smoky pall 
Was riven, what rapture would enthral 
That heart, as looking up and through 
He saw the clear celestial blue, 

And felt the shimmering beams of light 
Which made the handbreadth infinite. 
And when, the spring being in the land, 
He watched the swelling buds expand, 
For every leaf he had a name, 

He knew from what far land they came, 
And heard the welcome given to them 
By sturdy trunk and tapering stem. 


But best of all he loved the nights, 
The frosty air, the sparkling lights, 
They grew familiar to his eye, 

And earth was far and heaven was nigh. 
He watched the mighty pageant sweep 
Across the sky, too rapt for sleep. 

For him the void and starry spaces 
Opened their arms in heavenly places, 
From jeweled bulwarks rung by rung, 
For him a shining ladder hung, 

With nimble feet he climbed the stair, 
And breathed a finer, purer air, 

With every breath new life began: 
Like fire through all his veins it ran. 
The worlds rushed past him swift and strong, 
The sons of God with shout and song. 
His feet were shod with swiftness, too, 
Great winds upbore him as he flew 
Along the highways of the sky, 

He knew not whither, knew not why, 
He only knew that life was joy, 

And life was his. 
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Thrice happy boy, 
Who saw the glory through the cloud, 
And heard the voices clear and loud 
Which our dull senses, stopped with clay, 
Pass by unheeding, every day. 


B. PAuL NEUMAN. 








THE MYSTERY OF CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


—— ee - 


“PT NEVER can understand this business of Christ- 
mas Books,” said the Professor of Christmas 
Literature. ‘“ There is a mystery in it.” 

“You!” cried the Christmas Bookseller. 
know your own subject!” 

“That is the end of all knowledge, good-man- 
Bookseller,” replied the Professor of Christmas Litera- 
ture. “All that can be known and understood of 
any subject deepens the mystery.” 

“A mystery in Christmas Books!” harped the 
Bookseller. “Of course, the mystery to me is how 
they sell atall. Is that what you mean?” 

“Oh, no! To put a question implies an answer. A 
mystery, in my sense, is something you can never 
state.” 

“Dear me!” said the Bookseller. “ Now, will you 
endeavour to let me share this sense of mystery ? 
It’s a slack season, a very slack season ; the pecuniary 
interest will be small; but if there were a perpetual 
sense of mystery in the matter, it might help to oc- 
cupy my mind—keep me from brooding on a deficient 
turn-over,” 

“ Nothing is more difficult,” replied the Professor 
of Christmas Literature, “than the communication 
of mystery. But show me the books of the season, 
and we'll see what can be done.” 

“ Heigh ho, then! Here we go. Take this shelf 
first. You see; the same dogged stuff, the same 
dogged writers; big, closely printed books with 
plenty of pictures. That's my sample shelf of the 
historical or semi-historical boy’s book. Everyone of 
these tells more or less the same story; they are 
written, published, illustrated and sold; it has become 
an established custom to doso. Butas to their being 
read—I have my doubts.” 

“ The fringe of the mystery,” said the Professor. 
“ But go over your sample-shelf.” 

“T shall begin with our own times, and go back, 
then. The Christmas story-teller is up-to-date with 
‘Love and a Sword’ (MACQUEEN), a tale of the 
Afridi War, by KENNEDY KING, with illustrations by 
various artists; ‘In the Yellow Sea’ (GRIFFITH, 
FARRAN), a tale of the Japanese War by HENRY 
FRITH, and ‘O’er Tartar Deserts’ (CHAMBERS), a 
tale of England and Russia in Central Asia by 
DAvip KER, with six illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. 
History is less continuously linked this year than in 
some past seasons. We jump back to Napoleon now, 
the man of ten centuries, whose domination of the 
thought and imagination of the world increases with 
the years. ‘Face to Face with Napoleon’ (NISBET) 
is an account of an English boy's adventures in the 
French wars, by O. V. CAINE, with six illustrations 
by Enoch Warp; ‘ At Aboukir and Acre’ (BLACKIE) 
is Mr. HENTY’s story of the invasion of Egypt, with 
eight illustrations by WILLIAM RAINEY. Time gallops 
with a Christmas Bookseller, going backwards at his 
will. Here is a tale of the siege of Gibraltar, ‘ The 
Rock of the Lion’ (HARPER), by M. ELLior SCAMELL, 
illustrated by A. I. Ketter; and ‘The Turkish 
Automaton’ (BLACKIE), by SHEILA E. BRAINE, deals 
with the times of Catherine of Russia. With ‘Tom 
Tufton’s Toll’ (NELSON), by E. EVERETT GREEN, we 
are back in England again, on the highway; and a 
leap of nearly a century brings us to ‘ The Splendid 
Stranger’ (SUNDAY ScHoon UNION) and Monmouth’s 
rebellion, by RoBert LEIGHTON, with six illustra- 
tions by G. S. CoweLL. Another century and we 
are ‘ At Sea under Drake’ (SKEFFINGTON), sailing the 
Spanish main under the pilotship of CHARLES H. 
EDEN. ‘Through Peril, Toil, and Pain’ (NELSON) is 


* Not 





a story of the Reformation by Lucy Taytor; « Both 
Sides the Border’ (BLACKIE), by G. HENTY, with 
twelve illustrations by R. Peacock, takes another 
flying leap, this time into the company of Hotspur 
and Glendower; and ‘King Alfred’s Viking’ 
(NELSON), by CHARLES W. WHISTLER, is a story of 
the first English fleet.” 

“I note,” said the Professor of Christmas Litera- 
ture, “that three English interests are always 
represented in the Christmas historical fiction. It is 
many years now, as you know, since I first gave my 
mind to this absorbing subject, and I remember no 
season in which there were not stories about high- 
waymen, Monmouth’s rebellion, and the Spanish 
Main. These seem to be the three main strings of 
English romance. I am surprised, however, that 
you should think these books are not read. On what 
do you base your supposition ? ” 

“IT am afraid I have no foundation for it. | 
think that the bulk of them ough? not to be read. 
The wish was father to the thought.” 

“And yet you sell them, believing them to be 
inferior?” 

“Oh! now, you hint a puerile objection. I have 
to sell what my customers buy: but I never call 
margarine butter.” 

“TI suppose that is the business ethic of it. I 
can, however, assure you that these books are read. 
Ask at any free lending library, and you will see. I 
know one library in which all Mr. Henty’s books are 
always out.” 

“Indeed! And who reads them ? 

“ Boys, in groups, in schools. <A single boy—an 
outsider, so to speak—can never see one of these 
books. They have to be returned, of course, but the 
boy whose turn it is accompanies the last reader and 
secures the book in demand before it gets back on 
the shelf.” 

“TI didn’t know that. 
the effect of these books ?” 

* You mean morally, I suppose? I think they have 
no effect—no more effect than the neutral Sunday 
sermon. They are a harmless pastime.” 

“What about the more inventive writers of the 
school of Rider Haggard? There are two, for 
example: ‘The Uncharted Island’ (NELSON), by 
SKELTON KuUpPPERD, and ‘ A Mystery of the Pacific’ 
(BLACKIE), by OLIPHANT SMEATON, with eight illus- 
trations by WAL PAGET.” 

“T think such works are read by a kind of boy 
quite different from the devourer of Mr. Henty. 
His is an unimaginative audience, upon whom 
nothing that they read has much effect. As for the 
other, you can never tell what an alert intelligence 
will be influenced by, or what the direction of the 
influence may be. Reading has much less effect on 
conduct than people think.” 

“Perhaps. But girls? Aren’t they much more 
affected by what they read than boys?” 

“There are very few data in the matter. But I 
am inclined to think that the reading of stories by 
both boys and girls is pretty much of a game 
Children are all more or less artists, and they read 
with the same curious detached seriousness with 
which they play. Thus, I would be very tender 
with those boys who are led into evil courses by 
reading penny dreadfuls; they carry the game too 
far, but are seldom, I think, really criminal. In 
some cases, of course, it is their hard experience of 
life that tempts boys to play the burglar, not merely 
for the excitement of the game, but for some 
succeeding ease and pleasure. And that brings me 
to the point. Reading has no actual effect on 
thought or conduct until there has been actual ex- 
perience of life; so that it matters very little what 
the children read for whom these books are written, 
because they are all sheltered from the storm. 

“These girls’ books, then,” rejoined the Book- 
seller. “ What is to be said of them? Here is my 
selection :—‘ The Lady Isobel’ (BLACKIE), by E. F. 
POLLARD, with four illustrations by W. FULTON 
Brown; ‘Her Friend and Mine’ (BLACKIE), by 
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FLORENCE COOMBE, with three illustrations by 
WuuAmM Ratney; ‘The Girls of St. Wodes’ 
(CHAMBERS), by L. T., MEADE, with eight illustra- 
tions by W. RAINEY; ‘ Esther's Charge’ (NELSON), 
by E. EVERETT GREEN ; ‘Greyling Towers’ (CHAM- 
gers), by Mrs. MOLESWoRTH, with seventeen illus- 
trations by PERCY TARRANT; ‘A Girl of To- Day’ 
(BLACKIE), by E. DAVENPORT ADAMS, with six illus- 
trations by G. D. HAMMOND; ‘ Belle’ (CHAMBERS), 
by the author of ‘Laddie,’ with six illustrations 
by G. NicoLeT; and ‘The Handsome Brandons’ 
(BLACKIE), by KATHARINE TYNAN, with twelve 
illustrations by G. D. HAMMOND.” 

“Of books written expressly for girls, I say the 
same as Of books written expressly for boys—they 
appeal to the docile, unadventurous, jog - trot 
majority. The remnant, as soon as they can read 
at all, get at the books that are written for men 
and women. I would have these special children’s 
books on the children’s shelf certainly ; but I would 
also have translations of Plutarch and of Froissart, 
‘Don Quixote,’ ‘ Ancassin and Nicolette,’ novels of 
adventure generally, and a number of books that 
children are, as a rule, forbidden.” 

“But what does it matter if their reading has no 
effect ?” 

“T must modify that, I see; or, better, that is 
part of the mystery. Have you any reprints this 
year?” 

“Yes; I have ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ (ME- 
THUEN), with an introduction by C. H. FirtH, and 
thirty-nine illustrations by R. ANNING BELL.” 

“ A perennial.” 

“Then I have ‘The History of Henry Esmond’ 
(DENT), with twelve coloured illustrations by 
FRANCIS D, BEDFORD.” 

“That also, since the lapse of copyright, has 
been a perennial Christmas book.” 

“Look at the pictures. They are really charm- 
ing, design and colour both. This revival of 
coloured illustrations bids fair to be important. 
You must have noticed its expansion in the 
weeklies.” 

“Yes,” said the Professor. “It is clear that 
colour is to have a thorough trial. And I am glad 
of it. I think, however, black and white will 
remain the most artistic medium for the mechanical 
reproduction of pictorial art,” 

“ And the least popular,” rejoined the Bookseller. 
“My other reprints are Miss AUSTEN’s ‘imma’ 
(ALLEN), with six illustrations by CHRis. HAMMOND ; 
‘Cranford’ (MACMILLAN), with preface by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, and with forty coloured 
illustrations and sixty pen-and-ink sketches by 
Hvucu THomson; ‘The Ingoldsby Legends’ (DENT), 
With coloured illustrations by ARTHUR RACKHAM; 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ (DENT), with twelve 
coloured illustrations, again exquisite, by FRANCIS 
D. BEDFORD; a booklet of ‘The Sonnets of John 
Keats’ (BELL), and another booklet of Rossetti’s 
‘House of Life’ (ELLIS & ELVEY); the ‘ Religio 
Medici’ (BELL), a very handsome volume; and 
‘Aurora Leigh’ (SMITH, ELDER), with a prefatory 
note by A. C. SWINBURNE. Now, about this last 
I want to ask you something. Mr. Swinburne says, 
“Aurora Leigh” is one of the longest poems in the 
World, and there is not a dead line in it.’ I put 
. ¢ you that there are hundreds of dead lines 

it.” 

“Did you ever write a poem yourself?” 

“Me!” exclaimed the bookseller. “No; but what 
has that to do with it? Can’t a man criticise an art 
Without professing it ?” 

“Men can and do; but the criticism of an art by 
one who cannot use it is often of little value. Let me 
illustrate from the wars of the Romans. When the 
mob were endeavouring to deprive Paulus milius 
of the triumph due to him for his victory over 

erseus, Marcus Servilius,a man of consular rank, 
who had challenged and slain twenty-three enemies 
‘0 single combat, rebuked and quelled the detractors 
ina fine speech, which concluded thus: ‘ Your baseness 











has reached such a pitch that a man without a 
scar, with his body delicately nurtured in the shade, 
dares to speak about generalship and triumphs before 
us who have learned by so many wounds to judge of 
&@ general's vice and virtues.’ And so, I think, you 
and I should rather applaud than attack Mr. Swin- 
burne when he crowns the brows of ‘ Aurora 
Leigh.’” 

“T think that much too arbitrary,” replied the 
Bookseller ; “ but I suppose it’s part of the mystery. 
—There are very few translations this year. One, 
at least, is excellent: ‘Impressions’ by PIERRE 
Loti (CONSTABLE), with a subtle, sympathetic ap- 
preciation by HENRY JAMES; and there is a re-issue 
of ‘The Stanzas of Omar Khayyam’ (BELL), trans- 
lated from the Persian by JOHN LESLIE GARNER,” 

“The destiny of OMAR,” interjected the Professor, 
“is a wonderful one; and the choice he made of a 
lyronym, Khayyam, ‘the Tent-maker, seems a 
premonition of it, for his fame eclipses that of those 
eastern singers who chose epithets to magnify 
themselves—Ferdusi, ‘the Celestial’; Hafiz, ‘the 
preserver’; Saadi, ‘ the felicitous.’ He that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted. By the way, I think you 
do well to place PIERRE Lorti’s Oriental impressions 
and OMAR together.” 

“TI have two or three interesting art pub- 
lications,” said the Bookseller. ‘“MAx Roosgs’ 
‘Dutch Painters of the Nineteenth Century’ (SAMP- 
SON Low) is translated by F. KNoWLEs. It contains 
six etchings, six photogravure plates, and over 
two hundred other illustrations. You see, it is a 
capital folio, and the letterpress comprises a series 
of articles by various well-known writers on the 
life and works of the most celebrated Dutch painters 
of the century. The contributors are personal 
friends of the artists themselves, in whose studios 
they have seen many of the works which they 
describe, and from whose lips they have heard the 
facts they relate.” 

“That ought to be popular,” said the Professor, 
“and not without value. A remark or two by an 
artist himself on what he does is worth volumes of 
outside criticism.” 

“And here, I think,” continued the Bookseller, 
“is a volume which may very well prove the most 
popular art publication of this year and of other 
years, for ‘Sacred Art’ (CASSELL), if I know any- 
thing of my business, has come to stay. The editor 
is Mr. A. G, TEMPLE, and his work is designed for 
the purpose of interpreting the Scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelations by the medium of such 
works of art as have occupied the painters of 
modern times. Mr. TEMPLE has not restricted his 
selections to British art; continental schools are 
represented, notably the French, where the inter- 
pretation of Scriptural events has been treated in 
an original manner. See how full the list of names 
is: BURNE- JONES, CALDERON, HOLMAN HUNT, 
LEIGHTON, ROSSETTI, POYNTER, RIVIERE, MILLAIS, 
Puvis DE CHAVANNES, CorMoN, G, F. WATTS, 
TURNER, MARTIN, W. B. Scort.” 

“Yes; that book should be successful in no 
ordinary degree.” 

* Here is an art book for the student, ‘ Lectures 
at the National Gallery’ (LONGMANS, GREEN), by 
J. P. RIicHTER, on the paintings of the fourteenth 
century, the origin of the Venetian school of paint- 
ing, on Bellini and Botticelli. The work is scholarly 
and the illustrations are good.” 

“ And I see you have Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLSON’S 
‘London Types’ (HEINEMANN), with Mr. HENLEY’S 
‘Quatorzains.’ It isa very curious combination—the 
free, rapid, burnt-match work of the artist, and the 
keen, picked detail of the poet. What is that pile of 
bright, stout books ?” 

“ The Magazine of Art, The Quiver, Good Words, 
The Sunday Magazine, Chums, ete., the hardy 
annuals.” 

“Here,” rejoined the Professor, as he shrugged 
his shoulders, “ is metal more attractive, the children’s 
picture-books, alphabets, and others. MR. CARTON 
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Moore Park's ‘ Alphabet of Animals’ (BLACKIE) is 
admirably drawn and designed, with a minimum of 
letterpress. Then there are a military ‘ A. B. C. for 
Baby Patriots’ (DEAN), by Mrs. ERNEST AMES, 
* The Golfer's Alphabet’ (HARPER), by A. B. Frost, 
and a most amusing compendium of practical jokes, 
‘A Coon Alphabet’ (LANE), by E. W. KembpLe. A 
book that will be a joy for ever in the nursery is ‘ All 
the World Over’ (RicHARDs), by EpitH FARMILOE, 
with verses by E. V. Lucas. Volume four of Mr. 
CRANE’S pictures contains ‘ Little Red Riding Hood,’ 
* Jack and the Bean Stalk,’ and ‘ The Forty Thieves ’.” 

“Do you care for beast books? After the re- 
markable success of one particular booklet last year 
there promises to be a slump in animals. I select 
three: ‘Sybil’s Garden of Pleasant Beasts’ (DuckK- 
WORTH), by SyBIL and KATHARINE CORBET; ‘The 
Everlasting Animals’ (DtUcKWortH), by EbITH 
JENNINGS, with pictures by STuaRtTr BEVAN, and 
‘The New Noah’s Ark’ (LANE), by J. J. BELL.” 

“Oh! I know the last one,’ cried the Professor. 
“In my opinion, Mr. Be.i’s ‘ Noah's Ark’ is the 
child’s book of the year. His introductory verses 
are sweet and tender; the ‘animiles’ themselves 
are of a gay and festive delineation and colour, and 
the descriptive rhymes most quaint and refreshing. 
Open the book anywhere. 

‘The newt, the newt is a marvellous brute, 
No creature I know of is cuter; 
For when he is living he’s only a newt, 
Yet when he is dead he is neuter.’ 
“Surely a remarkable instance of magnanimity in 
so small a beast. Of the giraffe Mr. BELL makes an 
illuminative allegory for certain people :— 
‘When at the Zoo 
It will not do 
To criticise his spots, 
Nor ask him when 
You pass his pen 
To tie his neck in knots.’ 
Mr. BELL’s sumptuary suggestion with regard to 
storks I cordially endorse on the score of health and 
decency :— 
‘The stork’s two legs are slim and pink, 
The frost may turn them rosier; 
But if I were a stork, I think 
I'd go and see a hosier.’ 
But these and many things as charming must be 
read in their place to have their full effect.” 

“And the birthday-book of the year,” said the 
Bookseller, “is ‘The George Meredith Birthday- 
Book’ (CONSTABLE), selected and arranged by D. M. 
But the mystery of Christmas books, that we were 
to approach at least, where is it?” 

“Read the essays of Montaigne,” 
Professor enigmatically. 
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JOHNSON AND CHESTERFIELD. 
EIGHTEENTH CrNntTURY LETTERS: JOHNSON, LoRD CHESTER- 
FIELD. With an Introduction by Dr. Birkbeck Hill, 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

N ODERN editing, like poverty and politics, brings 
strange people together. Here in an elegant 
volume, beautifully printed and well bound, within the 
covers of one book, are to be found a selection from 
the letters of two striking figures of the eighteenth 
century—Dr. Johnson and Lord Chesterfield. Which 
of the two would be the angrier at the alliance, who 
dare say? They knew one another in the flesh as 
well as two such contrarieties could. Jobnson’s 
letter to Chesterfield, which, with grim humour, 
Dr. Hill duly prints, is one of the most famous in 
literature ; and although it is now made pretty plain 
that Lord Chesterfield’s “respectable Hottentot ” 
was not, as is generally supposed, Johnson, but Lord 
Lyttelton, there is no reason to believe that Chester- 
field would have been at any pains to correct the 





Te, 
mistake. A strange couple to join together in book. 
lock ; and yet joined together they have been already 
for more than a century by virtue of one of the most 
frequently repeated of the epigrams that Boswell 
records as falling from the lips of Johnson—an 
epigram the injustice of which has never been 
tempered by the subsequent criticism (also reported 
by Boswell) that Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his 
son “might be made a very pretty book. Take out 
the immorality, and it should be put into the hands 
of every young gentleman.” The two judgments 
cannot stand together, and the epigram, not the 
truth, has prevailed. Another strange connection 
between the two men is the fact that among the 
miscellaneous works of Chesterfield are to be found 
two speeches in the House of Lords—one on the 
Public-house Question, still worthy the attention of 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson—which were both the composi- 
tion of Samuel Johnson. We need not, therefore, 
quarrel with an ill-assorted couple who cannot 
quarrel with one another. 

Johnson's letters are, in our humble opinion, just 
as good as they could possibly be. They carry with 
them the impress of a noble character; they are full 
of human nature in its most lovable aspects; they 
are tender, devout, friendly, humorous, playful. If 
Johnson’s talk was better than his letters, it can 
only be because good talk is better than good letters. 
Dr. Hill, in his admirable introduction, seems still a 
little surprised that Johnson should have written 
three hundred letters to Mrs. Thrale, whom he 
will call ‘‘the Southwark brewer's wife.” Why 
drag in the beer? Johnson wrote Mrs. Thrale 
three hundred letters because he was in love with 
her—“only this and nothing more.” Nowhere is 
this more delightfully brought out than during 
the tour in the Hebrides—over mountains, across 
stormy waters, in cities and caves, to Skye and 
Iona, Johnson carried with him the image of his 
Thralia. “I long to be home,” he writes. This is 
not the usual Johnsonian humour, but he was 
writing from Edinburgh to “ my dearest mistress.” 

This, however, is a delicate question which we 
are quite willing should be referred to the decision 
of a jury of experienced matrons. We are always 
glad to see Johnson de-Boswellised—not from any 
lack of loyalty to the greatest of biographers, but 
because Boswell’s success has been so great as to 
lead to the erroneous belief that the Doctor cannot 
stand alone. Had we, to our exceeding great loss, 
no Boswell, and only Johnson’s letters, we should 
have made the acquaintance of a powerful and most 
attractive personality. Dr. Hill has, it is hardly 
necessary to say, made a judicious selection. He is 
a little disturbed about Black Frank’s rights 4s 
Johnson's residuary legatee. He thinks that had 
Johnson’s executors done their duty they would 
have compelled both Mrs. Thrale and Boswell to 
pay for the privilege of printing the Doctor's letters. 
Black Frank had no rights in letters written by Dr. 
Johnson to his friends. Those letters belonged to 
their recipients, and though Dr. Johnson's executors 
might have restrained their publication if they 
chose, they were under no obligation, legal or moral, 
to do so unless they thought the publication would 
injure the reputation of their testator. To threaten 
an injunction simply to extort money for Black F rank 
would, in the last century (a sadly Erastian age), 
have been thought to levy blackmail. But we are 
all tradesmen now, and are reminded even in this 
innocent little volume that a letter written by 
Dr. Johnson to his Tetty in 1740 is a “ copyright 
letter. What does this mean? Trembling, ws 
pass the letter by. It ic, we suppose, lawful to rea 
it but not to quote it. , : 

Of Lord Chesterfield what can one say? He 1s 
one of the mystery men of history. His abilities, 
his insight, his wit, his polish, his ambition, _ 
like planets on a winter's night. He came into the 
House of Commons before he was twenty-one., ile 
spared no pains to be both splendid and useful. : 
had no scruples and no principles. And yet, 
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things considered, he was a failure, and if it had 
not been for the unauthorised publication after his 
death of a series of very private letters written to 
a bastard son (for, in the touching language of his 
only biographer, Dr. Maty, he had not “the happi- 
ness to be blessed with legitimate offspring”) he 
would have been but a name to most of us. Some- 
how or another he failed to impress his contem- 
poraries with any sense of power. George the 
Second called him a “ tea-table scoundrel,” and the 
phrase sticks in our memory. He believed in 
intrigue, but he intrigued in the wrong quarters. 
He paid court to mistresses when he should have 
been civil to wives. He successively cultivated two 
Princes of Wales, who cared nothing and did nothing 
forhim. He had acquaintances but, except abroad, 
few friends. He was ambassador at the Hague for 
two years, he was a most brilliant Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, for two more years a Secretary of State, 
and then, so far as place and influence are con- 
cerned, there is an end of a man who has told us, in 
his letters to his son, that his ambitions were 
boundless. His sacrifices certainly were great, for 
he voted against the repeal of the Occasional Con- 
formity Act, and the Schism Act, and joined with 
the insensate mob who opposed the Excise Bill and 
bellowed for a war with Spain. That a Duke of 
Newcastle should succeed and a Chesterfield fail 
is indeed droll. Perhaps deafness had a little to do 
with it, but not much. 

His letters to his son are delightful reading and 
full of matter. Morality and religion you must, with 
Chesterfieldian politeness, request to take chairs 
and sit outside. They really have no concern with 
these letters. Chesterfield had no morals, only a 
conventional sense of decency. His grandfather, 
if we can believe Grammont, had been cuckolded by 
a royal duke, who afterwards became a king, and 
the grandson was probably of opinion that it only 
served his grandsire right. Chesterfield hated and 
despised women, and a man who hates and despises 
women can have no sexual morality, and is not likely 
to have much of any other kind. As for his religion, 
we are assured by Mr. Churton Collins, in whose 
“Essays and Studies” is a most sympathetic and 
able survey of the whole character of this remark- 
able man, that Lord Chesterfield’s religion was the 
same as Cicero’s, and, if that be the case, it is no 
concern of ours. Putting morality and religion, 
therefore, resolutely on one side, what other 
fault is to be found with these letters? We at 
once answer, hard-heartedness! Of tenderness, of 
natural affection, of the refuge of a paternal heart, 
not a word, not a hint. Indeed, these human traits 
of fatherhood are flouted and defied :— 


But do not mistake the nature of that affection, and think it 
of a kind that you may with impnvity abuse. It is not natural 
affection, there being in reality no such thing. . . My affection 
for you, then, is, and only will be, proportioned to your merit, 
which is the only affection that one rational being ought to have 
for another. . . If ever we quarrel, do not expect or depend upon 
any weakness in my nature for a reconciliation, as children 
frequently do, and often met with from silly parents. I have 
no such weakness about me; and as I will never quarrel with 
= but ou some essential point, if once we quarrel I will never 
orgive. 


The writer of this doubtless thought himself 
very wise, but in reality he was a bigger fool than 
any of those “silly parents” who were prepared to 
forgive the transgressions of their children even 
unto seventy times seven. Who can wonder that 
le petit Stanhope, thus feelingly admonished and 
pleasingly encouraged, made a secret marriage, and 
kept the secret so carefully that his clever father 
knew nothing about it till the son died and “ Eugenia” 
appeared on the scene with two babies? To do the 
old man justice, it is only fair to say that he behaved 
very well about the babies, which leads one to 
cherish the belief that he had “ natural affection,” 
after all. The folly is to flout human nature. This 
note of hard-heartedness pursues one all through 





the letters, and deprives them of the greatest charm | 





correspondence can possess. The emphasis placed upon 
“Tes maniéres nobles et aisées,” “la tournure dun 
homme de condition,” “ le ton de la bonne compagnie,” 
“ les graces,” “le je ne scais quot qui plait,” is to be ac- 
counted for by the necessities, real or supposed, of the 
young gentleman to whom the letters were addressed. 
The curious thing about this is that Lord Chesterfield 
did not perceive that it was far more important to 
select for his son’s tutor and travelling companion a 
gentleman of good manners and address than to 
bombard the unfortunate boy in every capital of 
Europe with letters which, though admirable in 
themselves, are frequently of great length. Le 
petit Stanhope had for his tutor a clergyman, who 
was by common consent a verbal pedant, of the 
most ungainly presence, who wrote a vile style and 
stuttered abominably in his speech. Where was the 
wisdom of such a choice? But to say, as Johnson 
did in his epigram, that the letters teach the manners 
of a dancing-master is quite untrue. Nobody hated 
dancing and dancing-masters more than Chesterfield, 
and all his observations about good manners are 
quite excellent. 

A far weaker point in this famous correspondence 
is the frequently repeated dictum that success 
depends much more upon manner than matter. He 
especially says this of parliamentary oratory, and 
has the good humour to quote his own famous speech 
on the Reform of the Calendar as a case in point. 
He writes, ‘‘ Whatever may be said at Paris of my 
speech, or whatever applause it may have met with 
here, the whole, I can assure you, is owing to the 
words and to the delivery, but by no means to the 
matter, which I was not master of. I mention this 
to show you the importance of well-chosen words, 
harmonious periods and good delivery, for between 
you and me Lord Macclesfield’s speech was in truth 
worth a thousand of mine.” Lord Chesterfield here 
deliberately slurs over the lucidity of his speech, 
and the arrangement of his material—intellectual 
qualities as remarkable as Lord Macclesfield’s mathe- 
matical attainments. 

We have now exhausted our list of faults, and 
can only in conclusion express our general concur- 
rence with Dr. Johnson’s well-considered opinion 
that Lord Chesterfield’s Letters might make a very 
pretty book. In Dr. Hill’s skilful hands a selection 
from them has made half of a very pretty book. 


PROFESSOR HENRY MORLEY. 


Tue Lire or Henry Moruey, LL.D. By Henry Shaen 
Solly, M.A. London: Edward Arnold. 


WEaARY of reading about people of no importance, 
whose biographies or reminiscences are destined to 
be refused “ at any price” by the second-hand book- 
sellers within a year or two of publication, we turn 
with genuine relief to an account of any man who 
has not only played many parts upon the stage of 
life, but has on every occasion lent dignity to the 
part which he has been playing. Professor Morley, 
the author and lecturer, would be, in any case, a 
person worth reading about. Henry Morley, the 
man, large in heart and brain, is perhaps, still more 
worthy of our attention. So that more need not be 
said here of the Rev. Henry Shaen Solly than that 
he has proved himself to be a fit and proper 
biographer of Professor Henry Morley by writing 
the pregnant volume which we now welcome. 

Henry Morley was the second son of a London 
surgeon, who was probably descended from a landed 
and armigerous Sussex house, that of Morley of 
Halnaker. Henry Morley, senior, had strong princi- 
ples, a kind heart, a great power of seeing the good 
side of people and circumstances, and much humour. 
His son Henry was chiefly educated at Neuwied, on 
the Rhine, by the Moravian Brethren, and at King’s 
College, London. He qualified as a medical man, 
but abandoned medicine for teaching, journalism, 
and authorship. Henry Morley married a Miss 
Sayer in 1852. In 1857 he became English lecturer 
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at King’s College, and a household word among | Spanish dramatic influences. But it was not so at 
the end of the ‘fifties, when Henry Morley wag 
1865 to 1889 he was the right man in the right place | 


Londoners who loved English literature. From 


as Professor of English Literature at University 
College, London. On retiring from the professor- 


ship, Henry Morley settled at Carisbrooke, and there | 


died on May 14th, 1894. 
funeral service. 
We have touched briefly upon the turning-points 


Mr. Solly conducted the | 


already doing yeoman’s service in opening English 
eyes to the significance of such matters. Perhaps 
the most striking, if the least inviting, testimonial 
of merit which Henry Morley received, was the 
“ cribbing” from his writings and lectures, of which 


| Mr. Solly mentions a glaring instance (p. 219). We 


of Henry Morley’s career, in order to retain space to | 


speak at sufficient length of his work. 


take up several columns. 


But even to | 
hint at all he did in the field of literature would | 
His journalistic record is | 


chiefly to be remembered in connection with the | 


Examiner ; of that paper Henry Morley was literary 
editor from 1856 to 1861, and sole editor from 1861 
to 1867. For Household Words he wrote articles, 


| 


often upon the abuses and follies of the day, in | 


which earnestness was made palatable by its coating 
of wit. His fame as an author was assured by his 


| 
| LAMIA’s WINTER QUARTERS. 


lives of Palissy the Potter; of Jerome Cardan, the | 


popular philosopher and fashionable physician of 
the sixteenth century; and of Cornelius Agrippa, 
noble, orator, and scholar. Of his later produc- 
tions, “‘ The King and the Commons: 
Puritan Songs” 


Cavalier and | 
was one of the most delightful. | 


Henry Morley’s “First Sketch of English Literature” | 


was published in 1873; an eminently readable and 
admirably arranged volume, which is as popular 
to-day as ever. By compiling Cassell’s “ Library of 
English Literature,’ Morley enabled the man of 
small purse to put on his shelves a library of great 
authors at the price of one good work. “H.M.” was, 
however, to become an even more popular bene- 


factor by editing “Cassell’s National Library,” the | i¢ no¢ only yesterday that the Conservative Govern- 


delightful series of little reprints of masterpieces 
of literature which has earned the gratitude of 


thousands; his great account of “ English Writers” | 


was also written for Messrs. Cassell. As for the 
rest of his editings and writings, are they not 
sufficient to fill a book-case ? 

Yet it is impossible here to detail all the vivd voce 
work which Henry Morley undertook in connection 
with popular education; his lectures alone amounted 
to tens of thousands! As Principal of University 
Hall, what he did would “have filled the time of 
most men.” No man prepared the way of the 
University Extension movement more ardently than 
Henry Morley. 


trifle he added to the work at University College! 


“It is only low merits that can be enumerated,” | 
and | 


says Emerson in his essay on “Character,” 
Mr. Solly has wisely spared us any elaborate dis- 
cussion of his father-in-law’s virtues. But his book 


should not like to guess how much violence the 
eleven volumes of “Engiish Writers” will have 
suffered at the hands of the “ conveyer” before they 
pass out of copyright. 

Mr. Solly’s “ Life of Henry Morley ” ought to be 
bought by public libraries, presented by rich men to 
ministers of religion, and read by all who love 
English morals and English literature. 


THE LAUREATE’S WORLD. 
By Alfred Austin, 
Maemillan & Co. 
THERE is a good deal of stilted talk in “Lamia’s 
Winter Quarters” about poets, and the volume 
itself may serve for a little examination as to what 
Mr. Austin’s talent really is. To the man in the 
street Mr. Austin is a poet, and by this he means a 
strange animal with mysterious powers, great pre- 


London : 


| tensions, and much humbug. To the vulgar mind 


Tennyson and Mr. Austin, Mr. Le Gallienne and 
Mr. Robert Bridges, are all poets; and the public 
buys its weekly illustrated papers and reads a little 
gossip about celebrated poets, their “ Haunts and 
Homes,” with a certain zest. So great, indeed, is the 
confusion of the average mind over poetry that was 


|} ment made Mr. Alfred Austin Poet Laureate, and 
|did he not reply to his backers by composing real 


poetry on Jameson’s Raid? And was not the 
Government very pleased? And did not the upper 


_middle-classes say contentedly, “‘ Ah! here we have 


| And when Dr. Jameson was 


a real poet who is inspired by England’s glory”? 
sentenced to twelve 


| months’ imprisonment, was not the Laureate in- 


spired to another outburst ? Or did his Imperialistic 


| inspiration fail him? Really, we forget. 


What, then, is Mr. Austin’s talent that has gained 


| him the somewhat dubious honour of being the 


And the Professorship of English | 


at Queen’s College, Harley Street, was the sort of | Mr. William Watson’s eulogistic remarks on the 


shows clearly to the public eye the stainless charac- | 


ter of one who shone specially in private life. | 


Henry Morley had a thoroughly Southern-English 
character, one which loved to help the good and 
did not dislike to brand the evil. His influence 
upon young people was immense, 
insight, sympathy, and utter freedom from cant; as 


nation’s official poet? We turn to the advertisement 
sheet of “ Lamia’s Winter Quarters” and we read 


Laureate’s poetry :— 
Thou, mid thy sheaves in peaceful seasons stored, 
Towerest supreme, victor without a blow, , 
Smilingly leaning on thy undrawn sword.—Alfred Austin. 


“This is the language, and these the feelings,” says Mr. 
Watson, ‘of a man who has not taken up patriotism as a theme 


| whereon he can conveniently and effectively descant, but whose 
| habitual mood is one of proud thankfulness in belonging to 4 
| country where, if anywhere, he may feel 


owing to his | 


one of his pupils, himself a Professor of English, | 


says, Henry Morley lives on in the lives of hundreds 
of pupils who venerate his name. 


As an example of | 


industry he was almost colossal; Punch called him | 


“ Professor More-and-Morley”; and yet he said that 
he had a natural tendency to indolence. Happy, 
indeed, in his opportunities, and in the use which he 
made of them, was this man who united Puritan 
conscientiousness with a catholic toleration of all 
that was of good report. 

As a critic of literature Henry Morley is open to 
the charge of having thought too little about the 
importance of style; indeed, his own style occasion- 
ally fell below the level to which he should have 
kept it. But to learn how much he did for the 
study of English literature, one must ignore the 


remarks of “ the superior person ” and compare facts | 


‘The dignity of being alive.’ 
Wordsworth has told us how, 
‘Among the many monuments of his mind,’ 

there were times at which he felt for England ‘as a lover ora 
child.’ It is as a lover that Mr. Austin habitually regards her ; 
and if to a lover's fervour he unites somewhat of a lovers 
unconsciousness of any blemish in the worshipped face or form, 
such partiality is a thing we should be loth to exchange for any 
spirit of more coolly critical appraisement.” 


And we murmur, “ Very pretty, Mr. Watson, your 
sentiments on fis sentiments’; and we turn to 
“Lamia’s Winter Quarters” to find what endears 


the Laureate to England and to the heart of all good 


/ upper-class folk. 





And we read on page 156 :— 


Over English folk, at all worthy of their great descent, the 
name of England exercises a more enthralling spell even than 
that of Italy, . . Do not think me material if I say that that 
first five o'clock tea in the oak parlour after our return was al 
event in our life; for its charm was compounded of many 


> : : | elements into which ent biding i f unluxurious 
and dates. We can all talk about comparative litera- | or ey> noe eutored the abiding influsase « 


ture nowadays, and turn to Professor Saintsbury or 
to Mr. Kelly for wise words about French forms or | 


domestic refinement. The green antiquity of the oak, the smooth 
verdure of the lawn, unattainable I fear by the services of 8 
shepherd lass and her fluck of nibbling sheep, the luxuriance a2 
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riety of the flowers, the view, under the oaken branches, of the | there are echoes of poetry in them. Few people can 


anor House, white with roses from ground to gable, the snowy 
ice of the tablecloth, the glow of the burnished urn, the bright- 
ness, the spotlessness, the seemliness of everything, all contributed 
to the welcome that attended us, and to the pleasure we received 
from it. 

There you have it! The above passage (in which 
we have italicised four words) is a key which unlocks 
Mr. Austin’s world, patriotism, five o’clock tea, 
prettiness and all. It reveals the quality of his 
talent, the measure of his thought, the originality of 
his mind, the cheerful surfacy world of pleasant 
appearances, creditable sentiments, moral behaviour, 
and comfortable surroundings. The seemliness of 
Mr. Austin’s world! where there is no depth, no 
fineness, no darkness of any kind, where the realities 
are all carefully washed and dressed before admit- 
tance, Where everything wears its Sunday face— 
England, manor houses, Jameson’s Raids and all. 
Is this poetry?—this poetry of the appearances? 
where all life is dressed up, falsified, prettified to 
suit the taste of a world that lives upon comfortable 
traditions of moral superiority and blameless days. 
Is this “the noble filial love of country, and a 
tenderly passionate love of the country” that Mr. 
Watson eulogises, that we find in— 

The green antiquity of the oak, the smooth verdure of the 
lawn, unattainable I fear by the services of a shepherd lass and 
her flock of nibbling sheep ; 


or is it the sort of thing that people find very 
“readable and pleasant”? It is the latter. Mr. 
Austin’s world is a glossing over, a continual smooth- 
ing, a mild fabricating of “ pleasant’ images out of 
the stuff of everyday life. And that is exactly what 
the upper classes and the average man understand 
by poetry—viz. a continual idealising and the 
making pretty of the real motives, sentiments, and 
passions of man. But real poetry is nothing of the 
kind. Real poetry is always a revelation, a reveal- 
ing of the forces of nature, a revealing of an original 
temperament, a fresh revealing of the new forms of 
life, and of life’s eternal principles. This revelation 
that poetry gives us is, indeed, often conjoined with 
idealism, but the idealism itself must be a new 
revelation, and Mr. Austin’s idealism is. nothing of 
thekind. Examine the following verses, wherein the 
Sea is supposed to be addressing the Mountains :— 


And when there is no space *twixt surf and sky, 
And all the universe seems cloud and wave, 
It is the unmitigable wind, not I, 
That scoops men’s grave. 


I wonder how the blast ean hear them moan 
For pity, yet keep deaf unto their prayers. 
I have too many sorrows of my own 
Not to feel theirs. 


And when the season of sweet joy comes round, 
My bosom to their rapture heaves and swells; 
And closer still 1 creep to eatch the sound 
Of wedding bells. 


I see the children digging in the sand, 
I hear the sinewy mariners carouse ; 
And lovers in the moonlight hand in hand 
Whispering their vows. 

The above stanzas might be set by every head- 
master in the kingdom to the Fourth Form to teach 
English boys what poetry is not. They are verses, 
simply bad verses. The central idea of the Sea 
being amazed at the Wind's lack of pity may be a 
pretty idea, but it violates, it destroys the signifi- 
Cance of nature itse'f, the innate law by which 
storms move over “ the face of the waters.” Nobody, 
not even a poetaster, could contemplate the wild 
deauty of a gale at sea and evolve the ludicrous 
idea that the great waves were lamenting over their 
work. The whole significance of the storm vanishes 
at this trivial conceit, this easy piece of senti- 
mentality. And to contemplate the sea keeping a 
sympathetic eye on “ the sinewy mariner’s carouse ” 
and “the lovers whispering their vows” sends us 
Into fits of laughter. To do Mr. Austin justice, 


Many of his verses are very pretty, and sometimes , 


_be poets, though a good many men have a certain 


amount of poetical feeling. Mr. Austin is one of 
these latter. He has some poetical feeling, he writes 
pleasantly, and no doubt he loves England, as we all 


love it, for its liberty and its good beer, for its 


traditions, its sturdiness, its love of fair play. But he 
would write more original verse if, like Meredith, 
at times he denounced her cant, her double dealing, 
her over-fatness, her smugness, her seenliness of 
ideals. But the Laureate has no originality in him. 
He trades upon the past; he reveals nothing to 
us in the present. And that is why the Govern- 
ment, no doubt, selected him as the man to write 
the official odes: a job where a revelation of the 
nation’s life is not—well, is not exactly required. 


EVOLUTION, WITH SUPPLEMENTS. 
ORGANIC EvoLuTION Cross-EXAMINED; OR, SOME SUGGES- 
TIONS ON THE GREAT Secret oF Biotoey. By the 
Duke of Argyll, K.G., ete. London: John Murray. 

GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE: A Stupy oF EPISTE- 

MIoLoGy. By St. George Mivart, M.D., Ph.D., F.RS. 
London: John Murray. 
THE Duke of Argyll’s contribution to the discussion 
of “Organic Evolution” and Professor Mivart’s 
“Groundwork of Science’ both aim—the first 
directly, the second incidentaily—at showing the 
inadequacy of the evolutionary theories in vogue 
with men of science. In both cases the contention 
may be admitted up to this point—that no purely 
scientific theory exhausts the reality of its subject- 
matter. This admission, however, does not go far 
towards establishing the truth of the conclusions 
which either of the two writers bas at heart. The 
strength of their position depends on this—that 
they have a doctrine which, whatever we may think 
of its philosophic adequacy, really takes systematic 
account of everything. This gives them a certain 
advantage, so far as they are dealing with those who 
think that physical science, with or without a little 
unsystematic philosophising, will suffice for a theory 
of the universe, or that the questions it does not 
solve are of noimportance. On the other hand, so far 
as the theory of evolution itself is concerned, purely 
and simply as a biological theory, we do not see that 
they have been able to suggest anything that has 
not been taken account of by Darwin himself—not 
to speak of others. And as to the “ two elements” 
in evolutionary theories which the Duke of Argyll 
(stating a view which he holds in common with 
Professor Mivart) feels bound to reject, under the 
names of “mere fortuity” and “ mere mechanical 
necessity,” Darwin, of course, never committed him- 
self to the latter and would have decisively rejected 
the former. What Darwin really did was to take 
the fact of apparently spontaneous variation and 
generalise it under the formula of “ natural selec- 
tion,” as Newton had generalised the fact of 
gravitation under the formula of the “inverse 
square.” He did not imagine variation to be un- 
caused, any more than Newton imagined gravitation 
to be uncaused; but he saw how to make an 
immense scientific advance while leaving the ques- 
tion as to the causes of variation in the rear. That 
the internal cause of the evolutionary process may 
be teleological he would not have thought of denying. 
A teleology like that of Plato or Leibnitz is quite 
compatible with anything that ever has been or 
that ever can be discovered as to the connection of 
physical causes. No one, indeed, has stated this 
with greater clearness than Huxley. If, however, 
this is true, it is also true that such a philosophical 
teleology is of no value when employed to fill up 
the gaps left by physical explanation. This, how- 
ever, is the use to which the Duke of Argyll would 
apparently put it; and, if we understand him 
rightly, he is inclined to see a gap that needs 
teleological filling-up every time a new species is 
evolved. 


THE 
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His criticism of the phrase “natural selection” 
is really an attempt to deprive it of its character as 
a technical term and restore to it the implications 
of the word “ selection” in common language. But 
is not this to make an entirely wrong use of the 
perfectly true proposition that abstractions give 
only part of the reality ? To restore the full reality, 
we must not try to deprive science of its instruments, 
but must constitute other departments of study 
related to though not identical with science. Again, 
the Duke contends that Mr. Spencer’s phrase, 
“survival of the fittest,” when reduced by successive 
abstractions to the mere statement that those forms 
survive that are fittest to survive, is a barren truism. 
This, however, is by no means the case. For the 
phrase asserts that destruction and survival are not 
wholly at random, but that there is a tendency for 
forms with some distinguishable peculiarity to be 
preserved; and that, given the same conditions, 
these would be preserved again. Thus it has the 
genuine scientific character in so far as it applies the 
law of causation to a particular group of facts. Nor 
do we think that the Duke seriously holds, however 
he may seem to hold from occasional expressions, 
that the scientific formule introduced by Darwin 
and Spencer have no explanatory power whatever, 
or that they have not put the idea of organic 
evolution as a whole—whatever criticisms may be 
passed in detail—on a tolerably firm basis. 

Professor Mivart is not quite so free in postulating 
gaps as the Duke of Argyll seems inclined to be. 
Gaps at remote intervals he does indeed assert, but 
these he apparently regards as sufficient. The 
principal breaches of continuity are those “ between 
the non-living and the living, the insentient and the 
sentient, the irrational and the rational.” 
which he most insists is the last, and even here he is 
not entirely averse to allowing the possibility of a 
real continuity underneath. His point here is an 
important one, and the fact is for a psychologist 
undeniable, whatever account we may give of its 
origin. Man has the power of conceptual thought, 
and the lower animals have not. They have 
“ practical imagination of means to an end”; they 
have the “sensuous universal” (or, as it is often 
called, the “ generic image’’), but they have not the 
true concept. This, however, does not in the least 
affect the principle of natural selection. To say 
that the difference cannot be explained by natural 
selection is a good example of what is really 
a barren truism; for, as Professor Mivart points 
out, natural selection does not explain the origin of 
any variation. The principle only asserts that 
favourable variations, if they occur, will be preserved 
and accumulated. And when one particular race of 
animals, by whatever process, gave origin to animals 
that could speak and think, the new faculty, like 
others, grew up subject to natural selection, and 
could develop only so far as natural selection 
permitted. 

Professor Mivart’s book, however, is not a special 
treatise on evolution but an attempt at a_philo- 
sophical foundation of science as a whole. That such 
a foundation is really a need of the human mind we 
should maintain as strongly as the author. And 
though his actual construction, unless all modern 
philosophy has been a blunder—as perhaps he thinks 
it has—represents an obsolete phase of thought, it 
is not without its merits. It is really systematic, 
and makes an attempt to cover the whole ground. 
It has the encyclopedic character of Aristotle, from 
whom it is remotely derived—but of an Aristotle 
petrified. Take a question such as this. Professor 
Mivart asks whether the test of truth is “the sensi- 
tive faculty’ or “the intellect.” Now there is no 


objection to these as descriptive terms ; they classify 
the contents of mind; but they have no efficacy 
as pointing to real causes or laws of mental pheno- 
mena. They obviously arise out of Aristotelian 
phraseology ; yet Aristotle himself could put the 
question about truth in direct psychological terms 
without reference to such imaginary entities. His 


That on | 


1 


existence of 


preliminary solution of the question which Professor 
Mivart answers by saying that “intellect” is the 
test was the denial that there is either truth or 
falsehood in any single datum of sense or percep- 
tion, and the assertion that truth and falsehood 
are in propositions—that is, in data—intellectually 
related. Now there is far more of psychological 
reality in this answer than in the attempt to dis. 
criminate what “the sensitive faculty” tells us 
from what the other “faculty” of “ intellect” tells 
us. It does not close the question as to the 
criterion, but it puts it in the way for clear state. 
ment, whereas the scholastic (or neo-scholastic) 
mode of answering it is merely verbal. 

The order in which questions are taken in the 
book is of some interest. First the sciences are 
“enumerated.” Then come fundamental questions 
of “epistemology.” Next the “ methods of science” 
are considered. Then comes an examination, first 
of the physical and then of the psychical nature 
of man, on the trustworthiness of whose faculties 
the trustworthiness of science depends. At the 
transition from the lower to the higher faculties 
the question of natural selection presents itself, 
because the origin of man from an ape might 
seem to suggest—though wrongly—sceptical con- 
clusions as to the powers of the human mind. 
Lastly, in a chapter specially devoted to the 
“Groundwork of Science,’ some metaphysical con- 
clusions are suggested as to the evidence of mind 
in the universe. 

From the topics for discussion presented by all 
this varied matter we select the question of Idealism, 
discussed in the third chapter (“The Objects of 
Science”). Without a belief in objects that are 
“real” in a different sense from that of idealism, the 
author holds that science is impossible. Accordingly 
his first aim is to refute idealism. The idealist 
position he puts very fairly—so fairly that we can 
imagine a reader who knew idealism from no other 
source being so strongly impressed by this statement 
of it as not to be convinced that it is erroneous by 
the reply. For the reply is nothing more than that 
which we are accustomed to associate historically 
with the worthy Dr. Reid. “We have a direct 
perception, an intuition of the existence of a real, 
extended, external world existing independently of 
our mind and of any mind” (p. 42). “Either 
physical science has no foundation at all, or its 
groundwork is other than idealistic” (p. 54). “The 
‘the extended’—that is, of real, 
independent, external, and extended bodies—is an 
intuition” (p. 56). “The fact that we have a direct 
and immediate knowledge of objects which are made 
present to the mind through our sensations is a fact 
fatal to idealism” (p. 64). So that when we come 
upon a reference to “ the oft-refuted system known 
as ‘Nominalism’” (p. 61) the suspicion arises that 
nominalism has been refuted by very much the 
same method as idealism. And, indeed, the author 
himself confesses that he regards kicking a stone as 
at bottom a valid refutation of Berkeley. Yet 
surely he is himself sufficiently in contradiction with 
the “ common sense” of the “ plain man” when he 
affirms in a later passage that space is nothing but 
“a creation of the mind ” (p. 309) 

At p. 41 there occurs, unless the meaning is very 
badly expressed, the curious slip of making Spinoza 
come under the influence of Berkeley, who was born 
some years after Spinoza died. 





THE CAUSE OF THE OPPRESSED. 
Vacaries, By Axel Munthe. London: John Murray. 


“ VAGARIES ” preaches the gospel of humanity with 
a delicate and divine touch and tenderness. Against 
the host of Carlylean reactionaries who would have 
us revert to the gospel of the brute—the tramp- 
ling down and out of existence of the weak under 
the savage heel of the strong—Axel Munthe pleads 
with persuasive pathos the pathetic cause of the 
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paneeaaenes 
peaten. _ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa 
Catoni. He shows, indeed, that these Carlylean 
gods are nearer in nature to the beaten races than 
the scorned humanitarians, since the worship of 
strength with its correlated cruelty to weakness is 
essentially savage. The fellow who illuses the de- 

ndent creature in his charge, “ whose dumbness,” as 
Puller beautifully says, “is the oratory of pity to a 
conscientious man,” we call “a brute”; thereby in- 
dicating that he is akin in nature to the beast he 
maltreats, and suggesting that the farther we are 
from the brute in nature the nearer we are to it in 
sympathy. As a matter of fact, we find that, as re- 
gards both the individual and the race, the higher we 
rise in civilisation the lower we stoop in sympathy. 
In his fine paper on “ Blackcock-shooting” Axel 
Munthe has the courage—and it needs courage—to 
denounce the dastardly barbarism of “ sport,” and in 
denouncing it to show what a far-back reversion it is 
to savagery :—“* We learn from the long story of the 
development of our race that the hunter-stage was 
the lowest of all human conditions, the most purely 
animal. The pursuing and killing of animals for 
mere pleasure is a humiliating reminiscence from 
this time of savagery. Man’s right over the animal 
is limited to his right of defence and his right of 
existence. The former can only very seldom be 
evoked in our country ; the latter cannot be evoked 
by our class. A man of culture recognises his obli- 
gations towards animals as a compensation for the 
servitude he imposes upon them. The pursuing and 
killing of animals for mere pleasure is incompatible 
with the fulfilment of these obligations. Sympathy 


extending beyond the limit of humanity, i.e. kindness 
toanimals, is one of the latest moral qualities ac- 
quired by mankind. This sympathy is absolutely 
lacking in the lowest human races, and the degree of 
this sympathy possessed by an individual marks the 
distance which separates him from his primitive 
state of savagery. An individual who enjoys the 


pursuing and killing of animals is thus to be 
considered as a transitional type between a 
savage and a man of culture. He forms the 
missing link in the evolution of the mind from 
brutishness to humanity.” Axel Munthe has the 
right of St. Paul to be heard upon this gospel of the 
future, since he was once himself amongst the perse- 
cutors of these hunted creatures. Therefore Tenny- 
son’s contrast between the manliness of the savage 
sportsman and the feebleness of the recluse scholar 
“with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books,” does not impeach his preaching, since he was 
once himself “a sportsman—a great sportsman. 
Do not believe that this is nothing but theoretical 
nhonsense—that I am discussing matters of which I 
know nothing. For there was a time when I felt 
the fascination of the gun myself; there was a time 
when I too was a great shot. The man who is now 
sitting here and scribbling about his love for 
animals shoots no more; but it is with an indulgent 
smile on his lips that he looks back upon the 
Whimsical sportsman of bygone days.” 

_However namby-pamby this gospel of sympathy 
With all our fellow-creatures (and not merely with 
mad) may seem to the sport-loving Briton, there can 
be little doubt of its being the gospel of the future 
to those who consider that we are kinder to-day to a 
dog than we were four hundred years ago to a man. 

€ must not, however, allow it to be supposed that 
‘his vagary of the essential unmanliness of “ sport” 
is the burden of the book. Other papers in the 
volume will interest other readers far more, since 
their burden is humanity to the creatures of our 
own kind who, weak and wounded, have been 
knocked down and trampled upon by the triumphant 
herd in their headlong and heartless rush for fat 
pastures. Nor are Axel Munthe’s sympathies con- 
fined to the miseries of the poor, since we owe this 
tender and thoughtful book to his sympathies with 

® miseries of the rich. “ Now I want to tell you,” 
€ says in his preface, “ what made me publish this 
What made me write it cannot interest you” ; 





and he proceeds then to tell this odd incident of his 
experience as a doctor: A young lady who had 
tried many physicians and many prescriptions for 
the tedium vite which was wearing her away, 
who had been sent by one doctor to Egypt, by 
another to Cannes, and by a third on a yacht- 
ing tour to India and Japan, called one morning 
upon our author, bearing a big parcel. “ You are 
the only doctor who has done me good,” she said. 
“T have felt more happiness during this past week 
than I have done for years. I owe it to you, and I 
have come to thank you for it.” She began rapidly 
to unfasten her parcel, “ and I stared at her in amaze- 
ment while she produced from it one big doll after 
another, and quite unceremoniously placed them in 
a row on my writing-table amongst all my books 
and papers. There were twelve dolls in all, and you 
never saw such dolls,” 7.e. dolls so exquisitely and 
variously dressed. They were' for the children of 
the doctor’s poorest patients, for his divine and 
successful prescription was to seek happiness in 
conferring it. Indeed, Axel Munthe’s sermon was 
the converse of that witty discourse of South’s in 
which he complained that in applying to the rich for 
the relief of the poor, he but doubled the number 
of the paupers :—“ It is wonderful to consider how a 
eall to be liberal all of a sudden impoverishes the 
rich, breaks the merchant, and makes those men in 
a minute have nothing, who at the very same 
instant want nothing ; their riches on such a demand, 
as Solomon expresses it, never fail to make them- 
selves wings and fly away.” But according to the 
finely preached Gospel of “ Vagaries,” the riches of 
the rich are doubled by the relief of the poor. 


EGYPT OLD AND NEW. 


Tue City or THE CatipHs. A Popular Study of Cairo and 
its Environs, and the Nile and its Antiquities. By Eustace A. 
Reynolds-Ball. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

It is no small achievement to have written an honest 
and yet entertaining book about a country so well 
known to the British tourist as Egyptis. And Mr. 
Reynolds-Ball’s little ways—such as acknowledging 
the exact sources of his information, and preferring 
to quote great writers’ opinions rather than to 
brandish his own, are distinctly refreshing. In 
reading his book, we feel that we are out for a 
holiday, and that we shall look back upon the hours 
spent in his company as having passed all too 
quickly. As for the scenes of the expedition, we 
have souvenirs of most of them in the twenty beau- 
tiful plates with which “ The City of the Caliphs” is 
embellished. The volume is prettily bound, and the 
publisher has actually issued it with an index. 

Mr. Reynolds-Ball begins his book with a popular 
sketch (in three chapters) of the history of Egypt. 
He deals in clear, biographical fashion with the 
Pharaohs, and follows Professor Mahaffy’s guidance 
as to the Ptolemies. With regard to “the rule of 
the Caliphs,” Mr. Reynolds-Ball has read to advan- 
tage such authorities as he can make of interest to 
his readers. When he comes to the story of the 
making of Egypt during the last half-century he is 
upon delicate ground. But he treads carefully, and 
the result of his experiment is admirable. One of his 
anecdotes relates to an English inspector of irriga- 
tion, who made a successful attempt to save the 
crops of a certain district by having a canal dam 
constructed in a remarkably short time. It serves 
as a sample of the object-lessons in the science of 
affairs with which we have blessed Egypt. For this 
splendid fellow had his bed brought out on to the 
canal bank, and so never left the scene of operations 
until the dam was finished. What Mr. Reynolds- 
Ball has to say about the work which England has 
done for Egypt in the matters of sanitation and 
education is also pleasant reading for Anglo-Saxons. 

Our author considers that Alexandria has been 
too much regarded by travellers as merely the most 
convenient landing-place for Cairo. As Mr. Reynolds- 
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Ball points out, it is essentially a city of memories, 
a place in which to wander and think of other days. 
A town in which St. Mark preached, a place in which 
Athanasius argued against Arians, streets along 
which Cleopatra has been borne in her gorgeous 
litter, ought surely to attract the thoughtful tourist. 
Nor is the inland country in the neighbourhood of 
Alexandria without a charm of its own. Its winter 
robe of waving green fields of corn and barley, 
patterned with water-melon and cucumber gardens, 
and pierced with white minarets, is held together, 
as it were, by the silver threads of canals and 
trenches. From Alexandria also our thoughts go 
eastwards to that wonder of the modern world, the 
Suez Canal. Living example there of the truth that 
the dreamer who is also a doer is the man who 
leaves his mark upon the world! Mr. Reynolds-Ball 
gives a sympathetic account of how the great enter- 
prise of M. de Lesseps became an accomplished fact. 

By the time we reach the seventh chapter of 
“The City of the Caliphs” we find that we have got 
to Cairo itself. 
as a resort for invalids. Our own experience leads 
us to put little faith in “ resorts for invalids.”” What 
an invalid wants, in nine cases out of ten, is nota 
resort, but common-sense rules of life and someone 
to enforce them. Cairo is, however, a winter station 
which may be of great use to some “cases.” A 
Cairene bedroom can be kept from becoming cooler 
than 59 Fahr. during winter without the help of 
any heating apparatus. But the city is now essen- 
tially one of the places to which English society 
goes in winter, and that fact is not, to our thinking, 
a commendation of Cairo as a health resort. It is 


one thing for an invalid to be among cheery people, | 


and quite another for him to be tempted to let him- 
self be tossed hither and thither upon the glittering 
surface of “smart” society. Luxor, as Mr. Reynolds- 


Ball remarks in another chapter, is the Egyptian | 
place which has a great future before it as a genuine | 
Of | 


health resort. It already has some good hotels. 
Cairo from a society point of view our author writes 
very judiciously, and then passes on to describe 
the city somewhat in detail. His happy gift of 
writing in an easy and natural manner enables him 
to give a vivid picture of the motley throng which 
crowds the Cairene streets. Many of the narrower 
ways are still a feast of delight to the artistic eye, 
in spite of all that Cairo has suffered from the 
attempt to make it a typical modern capital. Mr. 


Reynolds-Ball gives us a good deal of information | 


about mosques, and an account of the so-called 
Tombs of the Caliphs, the Mameluke tombs. But 
Wwe cannot spare space enough even to mention all 
the localities and monuments dealt with in an ex- 


cellent book. Let those of our readers who wish to 
enjoy genial prose about Memphis or Heliopolis, | 
about Phils or the Cataracts, or even about recent | 


Egyptological discoveries, turn to Mr. Reynolds- 
Ball’s volume; they will soon perceive that it is 
written by a well-informed English gentleman. We 
hope that we shall meet him again, upon Eastern 
soil, in the fields of literature. 


FICTION. 
ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN KETTLE. 
Hyne. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 
A CROWNED QUEEN. The Romance of a Minister of State. 
By Sydney C. Grier. London and Edinburgh: Black- 
wood & Sons. 


MuTINEERS. By Arthur E. J. Legge. 


THE By Cuteliffe 


London: John Lane. 


THe KEY OF THE Hoty Hovse. <A Romance of Old 
Antwerp. By Albert Lee. London: C. Arthur Pearson. 
Mr, CUTCLIFFE HyYNg, in “The Adventures of 


Captain Kettle,” has given us a series of stories 
of life at sea, strung together on the by no means 
weak thread of the personality of Captain Kettle 
himself. That gentleman is one of those sailors 
of fortune who pursue an arduous and dangerous 
life, laden with heavy responsibilities, and demanding 


Our author deals first with the city | 


the exercise of constant care and fo 

for the wages of a clerk. He is, in anne 
in the lower grade of the merchant service, He 
understands navigation; he is sober, self-denying 

and industrious. Under an unimposing exterior he 
has the heart of a lion; and with it all he is only 
too thankful to find himself in constant employ- 
ment, poorly paid though it be. Can we wonder 
that a man of this description should hunger and 
thirst after wealth, and should feel that circum- 

stances forbid him to be over-scrupulous as to the 

means by which he acquires it? At home in South 

Shields Captain Kettle was a reputable citizen and 

an affectionate father to his family; but when once 
his foot was on the deck of the ship he commanded 

he knew only two duties, one being faithfully to 
carry out the instructions of his employers, and the 

other to lose no opportunity of bettering his own 

fortunes. Yet even on board ship, or when engaged 

in some desperate enterprise in the pursuit of 
/ money, he was not absolutely without scruples, He 

had, at least, a fellow-feeling for his comrades, the 

other skippers of our mercantile marine: and when, 
on one occasion, by his dogged courage and ingenuity 
_he had got a respectable fortune within his grasp, 
| he sacrificed it rather than win at the cost of 
'the ruin of a fellow-captain. This diverting 
| volume, which records twelve thrilling chapters 
| in Captain Kettle’s life, does not witness his 
success in his eager quest, but we are promised a 
| continuation of the tale, and we may therefore hope 
| that so much ingenuity, energy, and valour will, in 
| due time, meet with their reward. As it is, we have 
|a series of admirable tales in which different 
| episodes in the gallant seaman’s career are recounted 
tous. We see him fighting enemies of every kind— 
mutinous crews, cyclones, custom-house officers, dis- 
| honest owners, fire, fog, and frost. At one moment 
he leads with success a forlorn hope in a naval war 
in South American seas, and at another he flies in 
terror from the advances of the beautiful heiress, 
who, regardless of the existence of the legitimate 
Mrs. Kettle at South Shields, wishes to take that 
lady’s place in the affections of her husband. “The 
Adventures of Captain Kettle” is a book of which it 
may be said with absolute truth that it does not 
contain a single dull page; and there is one humble 
_reviewer, at all events, who looks forward with 
_eagerness to the appearance of the sequel to the 
| amazing story. 

| We have all heard of Thracia before, the Thracia 
which once wooed an English nobleman, and made 
him its king for a brief season. No one who read 
the story of “ An Uncrowned King” will be sorry to 
_ meet once more some of the characters of that fine 
romance. In “A Crowned Queen ” we find ourselves 
again in Thracia, as witnesses behind the scenes of 
the daring intrigues of the patriotic M. Drakovics, 
and of the still more daring counterplots by which 
his English colleague and rival, Lord Cyril Mortimer, 
meets and foils his intentions. Lord Cyril is an 
English gentleman who has turned adventurer. 
Drakovics is a patriot, who would sell his life for 
his country, but the curious thing is that the 
adventurer is a better friend to Thracia than the 
patriot, and that, on the other hand, the Thracian 
peasant who has risen to the highest place in the 
State sometimes shows that he is more of the gentle- 
man than the English nobleman. The first half of 
this book it would be difficult to beat in recent 
fiction. It shows us how the foolish young Queen, 
who has been left by the death of her husband 
Regent of Thracia and guardian of her son, the 
infant King, after a series of angry struggles against 
Cyril, whom she hates, succumbs at last to the un- 
failing fascination of the Englishman's cool courage 
and phlegmatic stoicism. By her own folly she has 
involved both herself and her son in a position 1D 
which their lives are in imminent peril. Lord Cyril, 
at great risk to himself, saves the lives, both of the 
The story of their 
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| Queen and of the young King. 


| wanderings in disguise during those days of peril, 
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when they are trying to escape from a revolutionary 
mob, is one of the most delightful episodes in the 
romantic fiction of the day, and it is told admirably 
by a writer who knows how to produce the effects 
she wants, and how to give a lifelike sobriety even 
toa narrative that verges on the impossible. It is 
during those days of a common danger that the 
young Queen forgets her old hatred of Cyril, and 
avows her love to him just as though the peasant’s 
dress she has to wear were her natural costume. It is 
in the later portion of the story that it seems to flag 
alittle, in part owing to the many details of political 
plot and counterplot which are given, but still more 
because the sympathies of the reader are violently di- 
verted from Lord Cyril, and transferred to the hapless 
Queen. The adventurer in the end shows us, indeed, 
that he is a man without a heart, and that he is 
willing to sacrifice the woman he loves without hesi- 
tation for the gratification of his ambition. It is a 
flaw upon the merits of an otherwise admirable story 
that we have, in the end, to spurn with contempt 
the man whom we had regarded as a hero. Lord 
Cyril’s punishment is heavy, but not too heavy to 
meet his demerits. The misfortune is that the 
heaviest part of the punishment, by his own deliber- 
ate intention, falls, not upon himself, but upon the 
beautiful woman who had been prepared to sacrifice 
a crown for his sake. 

Mr. Arthur Legge has, we imagine, made his 
début as @ novelist with the publication of “ Muti- 
neers.’ If that be indeed the case, he is to be 
congratulated upon the very distinct success attend- 
ing the production of his first novel, in which an 
interesting story is related with admirable lucidity 
and remarkable grasp of character. The book is 
perhaps a trifle too long, and it certainly possesses 
the serious defect of being handicapped by a slightly 
priggish hero; but the author treats his hero’s 
idiosyncracies with so much humour and sympathy 
that the reader is fain to learn patience with Nigel 
Maystone’s futile theories, and to follow out the 
narrative of their influence upon that eccentric 
young gentleman’s chequered career with real 
interest. Young Maystone is an only son endowed 
with a fair amount of brains but a very scanty 
patrimony, and burdened with a host of nebulous 
enthusiasms tending to Socialism and general mis- 
understandings. His father, a hot-tempered old 
soldier, learns with absolute horror the nature of 
Nigel’s vague ambitions, and casts him off relent- 
lessly to work out his own salvation. The young 
fellow has real strength of moral fibre, luckily, and 
is in the end none the worse for the privations— 
social, mental, and physical—into which his 
restless ambition to ameliorate existing conditions 
presently casts him. Contact with the brutal 
realities of life among the very poorest classes 
of the democracy refines and strengthens his nature, 
éven while it seems to be wrecking his life, and in 
the midst of his misery he is able to hold fast to 
all that is best in his creed, and to prove himself a 
man and not a mere dreamer. But Nigel Maystone 
is not the only “mutineer” in the book. The girl 
whom he loves, Gladys Storer, is, in a very different 
fashion, at odds with life and life's chilling conven- 
tions, and a great part of the story is taken up with 
her love-affairs, in which the hero plays but a 
secondary part. Gladys has the misfortune to love 
With all her strength a man who cannot love her in 
equal measure, though he feels her attraction to a 
certain extent. By his indecision he practically 
*poils her chance of happiness, for it is only in after- 
life that poor Gladys turns for consolation to Nigel 
ene and gives him the reward of long and 
‘aithful devotion. By far the best bit of portraiture 
10 Mutineers ” is that of Charlie Rafford, the blasé, 

lf-cynical, half-tender man of the world, whose 
‘scination for Gladys exercises so potent an in- 

uence over her as almost to cause her moral ruin, 
and who yet retains sufficient honour and self- 
ee to refuse the sacrifice of her reputation 

‘nin a passionate moment she is ready to give 





herself to him body and soul. There are many 
characters in the book, all well sketched and care- 
fully finished, but Charlie Rafford stands out with 
peculiar distinctness, and must be accounted the 
success of the story. Mr. Legge writes with polish 
and grace; he has a happy sense of humour, and 
a certain distinction of style that quite removes 
“ Mutineers” from the ranks of the commonplace. 
Alike in conception and execution this novel has 
many excellent qualities, and must be regarded as 
one of undeniable promise. 

In “The Key of the Holy House” we are intro- 
duced to life in Antwerp, in those darkest hours 
before the dawn when the Spaniards possessed the 
Netherlands, and the cruel Alva reigned supreme 
over the lives and fortunes of the Hollanders. The 
Holy House of Antwerp was the home of the Inquisi- 
tion, and it was by a rare stroke of good fortune 
that young Ursuleus, the son of a wealthy and law- 
abiding merchant of Antwerp, picked up in the 
street the master-key to that den of bigotry and 
tyranny. It was not long before he had need to 
make use of the instrument of which he had thus 
become possessed. The girl whom he loved, the 
daughter of no less a person than the Burgomaster 
of Antwerp, had been marked down by the In- 
quisition, and was only saved from a terrible fate 
by the efforts put forth by the young man. In 
saving her, he exposed himself and his family to 
ruin. In a few days he was himself a fugitive, 
whilst his father was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Spaniards, and his wealth stripped from him. 
How young Ursuleus made, use of the master-key 
in order to baffle the designs of the Inquisition, to 
recover his father’s wealth, and even to rescue the 
poor captives of the Holy House from their dun- 
geons, is told with spirit and vivacity in Mr. Lee’s 
story. But this was not all that the young hero 
had to accomplish. He took part in that famous 
fight in the Scheldt in which the Beggar’s Fleet 
worsted the ships of Spain, and broke the yoke of 
Alva’s tyranny ; whilst under the Prince of Orange 
he was sent on a perilous but honourable expedition 
to Queen Elizabeth in London. Throughout all his 
adventures he was pursued with unrelenting hatred 
by a certain Spanish nobleman, who, like himself, 
wished to win the hand of the Burgomaster’s 
daughter. We see a good deal of bloodshed in 
following the fortunes of Master Ursuleus, and 
witness his escape from many desperate positions. 
The historical side of the narrative, especially that 
portion of it which deals with Antwerp, is handled 
with skill. Mr. Lee may not be one of the great 
masters of historical romance, but he has un- 
doubtedly produced a tale of more than average 
merit. 





THE TATE GALLERY. 


A Porutark Hanpsoox To THE Tate GALLERY. By Edward T. Cook. 
London : Macmilian & Co. 
Mr. RvskIn, in prefacing Mr. E. T. Cook’s “ Popular Hand- 
book to the National Gallery,” said: “So far as I know, there 
has never yet been compiled, for the illustration of any collection 
of paintings whatever, a series of notes at once so copious, care- 
fully chosen, and usefully arranged, as this. ...” An echo of that 
honest praise ought to meet Mr. Cook’s “ Popular Handbook to 
the Tate Gallery,” which will be universally welcomed by lovers 
of British art. Perchance the modesty of its title is excessive ; 
the volume might almost be called “ A Handy Encyclopedia of 
such matters relating to British Art as are illustrated by the 
contents of the Tate Gallery.” For Mr. Cook has lavished upon 
his book a wealth of original observations, and a power of 
utilising suitable quotations, which are worthy of his reputation 
as a writer and editor. By way of example of the manner in 
which the author has dealt with his task we may take his notice 
of Alma Tadema’s “A Silent Greeting.” Mr. Cook starts by 
quoting Mr. Hodgson’s admirable obiter dictum on Alma 
Tadema as an artist. Then he gives us his own opinion, 
modestly and succinctly ; casts sidelights on his subject from 
the pages of M. de la Sizeranne and M. Chesneau; furnishes a 
short biography of the artist; throws in some bibliography ; 
and winds up with an explanatory description of the picture. 
In a word, Mr. Cook’s new volume has German complete- 
ness, French finish, English tone. Excellently arranged and 
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beautifully printed, prefaced by a full and judicious account of 
the origin and history of the gallery, and carefully indexed, it is, 
and it will remain, the book for visitors to the National Gallery 
of British Art; for no one can set forth more clearly than 
Mr. Cook does the salutary truth that “Tart anglais contem- 
porain est né d’un grand effort, d’une haute et prodigieuse 
obstination vers le noble, vers le philosophique et vers le 
national.” 


MORE HORACE. 
Tue Opes oF Horace. Book I. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. Lonco:: 

Blackie & Son. 

Tae OpEes anD Epopes or Horace. Translated by A. D. Godley. 

London: Methuen & Co. 

Mr. Gwynn’s edition of the Odes (Book I.) deserves special 
notice as the first volume of a series of elementary Latin 
Classics which Professor Tyrrell is editing for Messrs. Blackie. 
They are intended to satisfy the requirements of “junior 
students,” but from the book before us we should suppose that 
fifth-form boys will most nearly be suited by the series. The 
programme of the series is laudable, though by no means 
strikingly novel; the endeavour will be ‘to bring ancient 
literature into its proper relation with modern literature of the 
same kind,” and to avoid baldness and stiffness in rendering, 
while maintaining scholarship. Only salient points in textual 
criticism will be noticed, and that in an appendix. The ancient 
classics are to be presented from the standpoint of literary 
interest; maps and plans, and pictorial illustrations will be 
provided. How far does Mr. Gwynn’s book realise this ideal ? 
He gives us an introduction of twenty-five pages, thirty-eight of 
text, fifty of notes, and twenty-nine of vocabulary. At first sight 
it is a well-proportioned little volume, and when we come to look 
closer into the quality of the workmanship there is much to be 
warmly commended. Mr. Gwynn has aimed at freshness and 
literary quality, and he may claim to have achieved these to a 
goodly extent. The introduction on Horace and his work is 
very pleasantly written for the comprehension of fourth- or fifth- 
formers, and yet embodies much independent observation. He 
says some neat things as to Horace’s position among poets, e.g. 
“It has been said of Spenser, and it might be said with even 
more trath of Virgil, that he is the poet’s poet. Horace is pre- 
eminently the poet of those who do not care for poetry.” Mr. 
Gwynn is not far from the truth when he writes, “ Nearly all 
teachers will agree that Horace is the one poet who keeps his 
freshness in the wear and tear of the class-room.” Again, as to 
Horace’s inspiration in the Odes, Mr. Gwynn hits the nail on the 
head with, “ These two themes, friendship and patriotism, inspire 
whatever is best in the Odes, apart from the mere charm of 
expression.” The text has been a trifle enlivened by some 
wood-cuts more or less appropriate to the text ; we are grateful 
for them, but hope that art illustrations will before long be given 
in classical texts in much richer plenty. These illustrations are 
accompanied with short explanatory notes, in which the editor's 
desire to be lively sometimes causes his humour to outrun his 
discretion. Obvious jests, such as “ The lady has unfortunately 
lost an arm” (p. 33), and “He looks like the gladiator that 
Cicero called him” (p. 64), may safely enough be left to the 
ever-ready ingenuity of the schoolboy. Coming to the notes, we 
find that the translations offered are characterised by literary 
sense and poetical feeling combined with sound scholarship. 
For instance, quidlibet impotens Sperare fortunaque dulci Ebria 
is certainly well turned by “ Passionate in boundless imaginings, 
and drunken with the sweets of fortune.” But good as the 
translations are, we think them too numerous in the notes for 
even “junior students.” Apart from this we find the notes 
judicious and sound; they seem to reveal the practised teacher. 
Text, notes, and vocabulary are all clearly printed. On the 
whole, we have here a text-book distinctly in advance, both 
scholastically and pedagogically, of the majority of school books, 
and withal at the very reasonable price of 1s. 6d. If Messrs, 
Blackie’s series maintains its first promise, secondary schools 
will be the better off for this new up-to-date apparatus. 

In scholarship no less than in history there is need every few 
years for specialists to sum up and bring within two covers 
recent discoveries in their particular spheres. Prose transla- 
tions of Horace of a high standard are by no means far to seek : 
Lonsdale and Lee is good, Mr. William Coutts is even better. 
How does Mr. Godley’s rendering of the Odes and Epodes 
stand in relation to its predecessors? In the first place, no 
apology is needed for another unmetrical version of the Odes, 
a satisfactory metrical one being by this time generally re- 
cognised by the scholastic world as an impossibility. The 
Horatian lyric, any more than a ghazal of Hafiz, cannot survive 
transplantation. Modestly stated, Mr. Godley’s aim is to 
convey “some idea of the exact meaning,” and we imagine the 
University student is the kind of individual he wishes to aid. 
Correctness of sense, then, is the object in view, and this is a 
sound one, because Horace is liable to “habitual careless mis- 
interpretation.” In actual phrase Mr. Godley owes little to his 
predecessors, though it will, of course, be found that he is very 
often in accord with Dr. Wickham and Mr. Page. Here is a 
point of distinction from Mr. Coutts: Mr. Godley seems to us 
to display a greater independence in his renderings, though it is 





true his competitor has consciously tried to keep as near as 
possible to his author’s exact language. Mr. Godley’s rendering, 
on the whole, makes for shorter and simpler English, and often 
helps us to realise more fully plain things by plain language— 
e.g. “‘ Shame that I should say it!” sounds more like the ver- 
nacular than Mr. Coutts’s “ Woe’s me the impiety!” Or, 
again, “empty laws that custom violates” is more intelligible 
than “ bootless laws without morals.” We are not sure that 
Mr. Godley is not inclined to cut down the Latin unnecessarily 
—e.g. Odes III. 24, 13, why reduce fruges et Cererem to “ corn,” 
and equali sorte vicarius to “a like suecessor”? On the 
whole, however, Mr. Godley is admirably adapted for his task 
both by his scholarship and his well-known sense of humour. 


THE FACTORY LEGISLATION OF EUROPE, 


A TABULATION OF THE Factory Laws or EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. By 

Emma Brooke. London: Grant Richards. 
Miss EMMA Brooke has brought together in a little volume 
the regulations of the various European countries as to the 
hours of labour and as to the employment of women and 
children. The matter is put in a tabulated form, so that one 
can easily compare the laws of one nation with those of another. 
The work is preceded by a brief but interesting introduction, in 
which the seope and limitations of these regulations are ex- 
plained, and a few notes are added containing additional facts. 
The Colonies and the United States are not included, but a 
supplementary table is promised, “ should the present volume 
receive the appreciation of the public.” The book has our 
hearty commendation, and we trust the suggested sequel will 
presently appear. 


A UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

History OF THE WoRLD FROM THE EartiEest Historica TIME To 
1898. By Edgar Sanderson. (‘Concise Knowledge Library” 
Series.) London: Hutchinson & Co. 

ONLY those who are such confirmed book-collectors that their 

hobby often lures them into strange byways of the bookselling 

world, or those who have tried to “do good work” in helping 
the intellectually submerged, know how great a demand there 
is for cheap concise handbooks of history and of science. We 
have known working-men who would gladly have walked miles 
to buy this summary of the history of the world, written by 
one whom they would have called “a real scholar from Cam- 
bridge College.” We therefore weleome Mr. Sanderson's 
volume heartily. It would be easy to pick little holes in the 
finished fabric of a task so difficult as that which its author has 
attempted; but we prefer to praise Mr. Sanderson for such 
successful passages as those in which he deals with Chivalry, 
the French Revolution, and the American Civil War. His 
account of the last is in itself worth the cost of his book, which, 
however, contains 788 pages. The present work must not be 
confused with the author’s well-known “ Outlines of the World’s 
History.” 


JESUS IN HIS ENVIRONMENT. 

Jesus CHRIST AND His Surrounpinas. By the Rev. N. L. Walker, D.D. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 
Dr. WALKER’s work has a distinct aim and meets a distinct 
want. 1t simply attempts to describe “the environment of Jesus 
Christ” when on earth, and to set forth the various agencies 
and influences with which He was brought into contact, with a 
view to illustrate more fully the teaching of our Lord, and also 
to illustrate different aspects of the Saviour’s character as both 
God and Man. It is with such an object that this interesting 
writer discusses, in separate chapters, “The Natural World,” 
“The World of Spirits,” “The Outlying Races,” “The State 
and Church of the Period,” and the poor, the sick, the rich, 
the children, as well as the various conditions of sin, sorrow, and 
religious sectarianism prevalent in the time of our Redeemer. 
It will be found to be a very useful work for preachers and 
teachers. 





HERBARTIAN PRINCIPLES. 
INTRODUCTION TO HERBARTIAN PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING. By Catherine 
Dodd. London: Sonnenschein. 

Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN, who published in 1892 a translation 
of Herbart’s “Science of Education,’ have now issued an 
“Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Teaching,” by 
Catherine Dodd, of the Day Training Department of Owens 
College, Manchester. There is plenty of room for such an 
exposition ; for nobody can doubt that though English teachers 
have considerable practice in the class-room, they are too 
apt to neglect educational theory. Herbart, however, 1% 
becoming more the vogue in England by means of training 
courses for teachers. This tee is confined to applying 

Herbartian principles to English primary schools, and we s 

welcome an equally able one designed to meet the needs of 
secondary teachers. Dr. Rein in an introduction commends it 
as “a valuable aid to the thoughtful teacher who is not content 
with mechanical routine,” This little eulogy we entirely endorse. 
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